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SUGGESTIVE STATISTICS 


THE NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 


are used in 
8,184 places 
in the United States 


MILNE’S ARITHMETICS 


are used in 
7,075 places 
in the United States 


HUNT’S PROGRESSIVE SPELLER 


is used in 
3,417 places 
in the United States 


STEPS IN ENGLISH 


are used in 
3,395 places 
in the United States 






















































If you would like to know why these books are so widely used, 
convincing reasons for their preeminent popularity will be fur- 








nished by the publishers, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
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WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE INCOME TAX AMENDMENT. 


Alabama, which leads in the roll- 
call of the states, leads in the matter 
of the proposed amendment to the 
federal Constitution, empowering the 
general government to impose an in- 
come tax. The legislature of Ala- 
bama has ratified the amendment by 
a unanimous vote in both. houses. 
One swallow does not make a sum- 
mer, however, and it would be un- 
wise to presage the speedy adoption 
of the amendment from this action 
in a single state. The amendment 
must be ratified by thirty-five states 
before it becomes valid. While <Ala- 
bama was registering its approval 
with such enthusiastic unanimity, 
the legislature of the sister state of 
Georgia declined to take up the mat- 
ter: and in Connecticut, the legisla- 
ture referred it to next year’s general 
assembly. The influences which op- 
pose this proposal are powerful, and 
will make themselves felt in 1911, 
when most of the legislatures will b2 
in session. 


SPOILS AND THE CENSUS. 


The taking of the census of 1910 
will not be the joy to the spoilsmen 
which preceding censuses have been. 
Thanks to the vigilance and courage 
of ex-President Roosevelt, and his 
timely use of the veto power, the 
first census bill, which threw open 
all the census appointments to the 
spoilsmen, was killed; and the entire 
permanent force of clerks was placed 
under the civil service rules, and 
will be appointed under the competi- 
tive system and protected against 
arbitrary removal for - litical rea- 
sons. To the selection of local su- 
pervisors and enumerators it is im- 
possible to apply this method; but 
President Taft has riven strict orders 
that there must be no _ political 
activity on the part of any of the 
census employees, and the penalty of 
disobedience will be summary dis- 
missal. We are likely, therefore, to 
have quicker. better, and more accu- 
rate work in this census than in 
earlier ones. 


THB HUDSON-FULTON 
BRATION. 


The Hudson-Fulton celebration, 
which is to take place in New York 
city and all up the Hudson river late 
in September and early in October, 
promises to be a display somewhat 
commensurate with the importance 
of the two achievements which it is 
to commemorate.—the discovery, of 
the river by Hendrik Hudson in 1609 
and its ascent by Robert Fulton in 
the first steamboat ever successfully 
floated. in 1807. The historic inter- 
est of the water pageant will be 
heightened by the appearance of re- 
productions of the Half-Moon, in 
which Hudson made his adventurous 
vogage, and the Clermont, in which 
Fulton made his trip. An interna- 
tional character will be given to the 
celebration by the participation of 
the representatives of thirty-eight 
nations, and by the presence of Brit- 
ish, German, French, Italian, Dutch, 
Mexican, South American, and Japa- 
nese warships. The American war 
fleet assembled will be even bigger 
than that which gathered at Hamp- 
ton Roads to welcome back the At- 
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lantic battleship fleet from its cruise 
around the world. 
THE COST OF LIVING. 

Most Americans who, with inelas- 
tic incomes, are struggling to make 
both ends meet, are aware that the 
struggle grows harder every year. 
But it may be interesting for them, 
notwithstanding, to have their ex- 
perience confirmed by statistics of 
wide range and unimpeachable accu- 
racy. Such statistics are furnished 
in a laborious compilation by Brad- 
street’s, which compares the whole- 
sale prices of 106 different commodi- 
ties, ranging from milk, bread, flour, 
and other articles used in the house- 
hold, to leather, textiles, and building 
materials. The average advance in 
the price of these commodities dur- 
ing the last thirteen years is exactly 
49.1 per cent. The increase in the 
average wholesale price of bread- 
stuffs as a group per pound during 
this period is from 5 to 10 cents; live 
stock, 18 to 38 cents; mutton. 5 cents 
to 11 cents: bacon, 4 cents to 11 
cents: butter, 15 cents to 27 cents: 
eggs from 12 cents a dozen to 28 
cents, and potatoes from 75 cents per 
180 pounds to $1.75. Bradstreet’s 
adds that the average price is still 
rising, being higher August 1 than it 
was July 1. 

GOOD MINISTER WU. 

Wu Ting-Fang, Chine-e minister to 
the United States, has been again re- 
called by his government, and will b2 
succeeded by Ching Yin-Tang, vice- 
president of the Chinese foreign of- 
fice. There is some pretence that he 
is recalled in order that he may as- 
sist in the recodification of the 
Chinese laws: but it is far more 
probable that he is paying again the 
penalty for his progressive ideas, 
which are not popular in the reaction- 
ary Chinese court. When he was 
recalled before, in 1903, it was an 
open secret that the reason was the 
sympathy which he had shown with 
American views during the Boxer 
troubles, and in particular, the aid 
which he had given in opening com- 
munication with Minister Conger, 
when he was shut up in the legation 
compound at Pekin, and it had been 
impossible to find out whether he and 
his associates were alive or dead. 
Minister Wu has some personal pe- 
eculiarities, among them a lively and 
unquenchable curiosity, which have 
occasioned some amusement, but he 
is shrewd, kindly, and progressive, 
and has made hosts of friends in this 
country. He was the most con- 
spicuous figure at the last arbitra- 
tion conference at Lake Mohonk. 


THE CRETAN CRISIS. 

The four protecting powers. hav- 
ing withdrawn rather precipitately 
from Crete, with too little regard 
for the consequences, are now com- 
pelled to intervene again, to avert 
war between Turkey and Greece. 
To the Turkish note, which de- 
manded of her that she renounce all 
ambitions regarding Crete, Greece 
returned an eminently diplomatic 
and conciliatory reply, in which she 
recited the many ways in which she 
had demonstrated her friendly feel- 
ing for Turkey and her avoidance of 
all irritating policies. She did not, 
however, do what Turkey demanded, 
in formally renouncing all hopes of 
the ultimate annexation of Crete; 
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and Turkey, accepting the reply as 
only a partial one, renewed her de- 
mand in a more uncompromising 
way. Meanwhile, the Cretans in- 
sisted on keeping the Greek flag fly- 
ing at Canea. Turkey has assembled 
a war fleet at Smyrna, in readiness to 
be dispatched to Crete, and would 
undoubtedly have sent it, had not the 
four powers remonstrated, and 
promised that they would see to it 
that the Greek flag was lowered at 
Canea. To that end, England, 
France, and Italy sent warships to 
Canea; and they are now obliged 
to present themselves in the un- 
graceful attitude of suppressing a 
small Christian people’s natural 
patriotic ambitions. 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONSTI- 

TUTION. 

The British House of Lords passed 
the South African Constitution bill 
without amendment, and the House 
of Commons has passed the bill to a 
second reading by a unanimous vote. 
When the Boer war closed, he would 
have been a rash prophet who would 
have predicted that within a few 
years, without suffering any dis- 
cualifications, the Dutch in South 
Africa would be admitted to full 
political rights in a new South Afri- 
can Dominion, under conditions in 
which, by virtue of their superior 
humbers, they would have the chief 
voice in the government. Yet this 
is what is now happening, and the 
Liberal government of Great Britain, 
subject as it is to many attacks and 
criticisms, should be given full 
credit for the magnanimity and 
statesmanship which has _ brought 
this result about. The position of 
the blacks was a difficult problem. 
The new constitution settles it by 
leaving undisturbed such rights of 
suffrage as they have hitherto en- 
joyed, but exchiding them from mem- 
bership in the Union parliament. 
Whether this is a-settlement which 
will stay settled is an open question. 

POOR LITTLE SHAH. 

If it is true, in a general way, that 
“uneasy lies the head which wears 
a crown,” it must be admitted that 
the crown in a country like Persia, 
in a state of violent transition from 
absolutism to constitutionalism, must 
be a heavy burden for a_ boy of 
twelve. The little Shah of Persia is 
finding it so. His pictures show a 
face whose sadness goes straight to 
the heart. The little fellow is the 
favorite son of his father, the de- 
posed Shah. He loves his father 
with a passionate devotion, and he 
wants nothing so much as to get 
away from Teheran and share his 
father’s exile. Once he has tried to 
run away, and once he has tried to 
kill himself, in his misery. The 
exigencies of the Persian laws of 
succession seem to make it necessary 
to restrain him, and to make him 
Shah in spite of himself; but his 
let is certainly a melancholy one. 


& 
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Little Doris could not count be- 
yond four. One day, when she was 
showing me five berries that she had 
picked, I asked: “How many have 
you, Doris?’ 

Hier brows puckered a moment, 
then, dimpling with smiles, she an- 
swered: “Wait till I eat one—then 
I'll tell you!”’—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 
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Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


-~ 
> 





Fall term opens September 1, 1909. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

‘“* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work yeu are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 
‘* I thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 


ment of me thr houtall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 


‘*] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I —— feel that I am very fortunate. E.ery- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 


“Enclosed please find my check. 
‘‘With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.”’ 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. _We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you ean 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ———, 
please put us in communication with them,” 


From a Vermont teacher: 

“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. : 

‘* Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.” 

Calls are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WA. F, JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 

2 


: 9-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 














Superintendents 





THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 


MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories,adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN, 





ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


143 Liberty Street, New York 


IN THE BEGINNING OF THE SCHOOL YEAR, 


Dixon’s No. 308 Beginners’ Pencils 


should be supplied to the little children that are just beginning to learn to write. 


Dixon’s Black and Colored Crayons have many uses in the Primary Grades, 
and many primary teachers find them indispensable. 


Samples of these Pencils and Crayons will be sent to any teacher desiring them. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 





Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE WENTWORTH-SMITH 
ARITHMETICS 


A New Series by 
GEorRGE WENTWORTH and Davip EvG@ENE SMITH 


The Wentworth New Elementary Arithmetic can- 
not fail to be attractive to the beginner. It is 
thoroughly modern, sensible and highly practical, 
with a profuse drill in fundamentals. List price, 
35 cents. 

The Wentworth-Smith Complete Arithmetic is a 
strictly topical book with a thorough treatment 
containing genuine applications of arithmetic to the 
American life of today. List price, 60 cents. 

Two-volume edition Parts I. and II., each list 
price, 40 cents. Parts I. and II. of the Complete 
Arithmetic used in combination with the New 
Elementary Arithmetic make an excellent three- 
book series. 


GINN and COMPANY Publishers 


New York 





Beston Chicago London 








FIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave., NEW YORK 

. Manjrs. and Importers of 
CHEMIOAL 
PHYSIOAL 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 











Progressive Lessons in Art Education. 
By Hugo B. Froelich and Bonnie E. Snow. 


‘Progressive Lessons in Art Education” is ar- 
tistic, practical, pedagogical and educational. It 
spaewets both the industrial and the art features 
of the subject. The lessons are so arranged that 
the subject of art education becomes an integral 
part of the pupil’s work in each and every grade 
from the First Primary through the Grammar 
School. 

This series of books, based as it is on the broadest 
possible experience in dealing with art education as 
a factor in the common schools, fully justifies the 
reputation of its editors, and shows them to be 
eminent leaders in art educational thought and 
masters of the difficult task of formulating courses 
of study in art education and preparing lessons for 
the development of the subject. 


Descriptive Circular Sent upon Request. 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Dallas Chicago 
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STORIES and EXERCISES 
for OPENING SCHOOL 


Truth, Faith- 
fulness, Diligence, Honesty, etc., are im- 
parted by showing conduct characteristic of 
true life. The stories are good, instructions 
full. For Upper Grades. 232 pages. 25 
















Lessons on the Virtues: 








cents. 
Sanders’ Opening Exercises for Schools. 





Suggestions, Stories, Poems. For Interme- 






diate Grades. Price, 20 cents. 






The above and several others described in 
Teachers’ Catalogue and Cyclopedia of 
Helps for Teachers. 1909-1910 Catalogue. 






Better than ever. 192 pages, now ready, 





free on request. 














A. Flanagan Company 


338 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 






RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are mot discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he 1s responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Donot depend upea 
yeur Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 


Change ef Address.— Subscribers must notify us of any change im their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are 
p vent paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stepped, or odioae 


How te Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payabie to the Publishers. 


Recei~is.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following tke 
subscriber's name on the paper. Should such a change fail to appear om the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
us at once. 


Missing numbers.— Should a number of the Journat fail to reach a sub- 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. We guarantee a 
fall year’s subscription. 

All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all communica- 
tions for the pages of the Journat should be addressed to A. E. WINSHIP, 
Editer. All letters pertaining to the business management of the JourNAL 
Should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEAOON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


CLUB RATES, 


In clubs of three or more, : ‘ ° 
One renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal and twe new subscriptions, 


$2.00 a year 
4.00 * 
$5.50 s 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at chub rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or more is 
formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 
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LONDON AND HER SCHOOLS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


I do not know that I can succeed better than 
others in making the London educational situation 
illuminating and interesting in brief space, but I 
will try. 

The city of London proper is only a square mile 
with but 27,000 population, but the county of Lon- 
don, the real London, has 117 square miles, with 
a population of 4,500,000 by the census of 1901. 
This is an area two and a half times that of Boston, 
with seven times the population ; or two-thirds the 
area of Chicago and a little more than three times 
the population; or a little more than a third the 
area of New York with a third more population. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 


The city of London with its one square mile and 
27,000 population expends about $5,000,000 a year. 
The lord mayor and aldermen are elected for life, 
with a common council elected by wards. The 
county of London with its 4,500,000 people is 
ruled by a county council elected every three years 
by tax-payers only, and has an annual expense of 
about $60,000,000. 


THE SCHOOLS. 


The school system of the city is only seven years 
old, but it was a hundred years in developing. The 
first suggestion of any recognition of public re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of children was in the 
Factory act of 1802, and the present system was 
provided for in 1902. 

Up to 1832 there was nopublic aid to education. 
From 1832 to 1839 the government gave each of 
the two great religiousbodies £10,000 each. From 
1839 onward the total annual appropriation was 
£30,000 paid through an education department. 

In 1899 this education department was styled a 
board of education. 

In 1870 elementary education 
vided for beyond the religious plans which 
had prevailed until then. There were, therefore, 
two kinds of schools: those under the direction of 
religious organizations and those by elected 
boards, each receiving public moneys. 

The first provision for any free public schools 
was in 1891. There were not absolutely free 
schools at public expense in London until 1905. 

The total amount raised by taxation for the 
schools of London is about $14,000,000 annually. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE SCHOOLS. 


The absolutely free schools are for those who 
cannot afford to pay tuition for their children. The 
amount of income or earnings which marks the 
ability of a parent to pay for his child’s tuition is 
generally understood wherever it is not a fixed 
law. “Ordinary” schools are entirely free, and 
keep the children until they are twelve years of 


was pro- 


age. All children of poor parents can have good 
school opportunities in “ordinary” schools until 
they are twelve; that is, until they are nearer 
twelve than eleven. Whenever in this article I say 
twelve, I mean that at the opening of the school 
year they are nearer twelve than eleven. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

Each September all children in the “ordinary” 
school who are twelve must pass an examination, 
and if they are fitted and well qualified they can go 
to the secondary school, where they take a college 
preparatory course. 

The county council pays to this secondary school 
as tuition or “scholarship” £10 a year for each pu- 
pil sent up to them. The county council will also 
pay the parents £5 toward the “keep” of the child, 
and he is entitled to five years in the secondary 
school. 


HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 

If the child is unfortunate enough not to pass 
the test, and at twelve years of age is not adjudged 
fitted and well qualified, he is forever shut out from 
the favored class and the £5 per annum for his 
“keep,” but he may be adjudged “second best” and 
allowed to go to the higher elementary school for 
boys or girls as the case may be. Here they may 
get ready for life and may take four years for the 
doing of it, but they have no allowance and they 
cannot get ready for college, nor will they be al- 
lowed to take the examinations if they do get 
ready for them. Their only chance for a liberal 
education was at the age of twelve. 


THE TRAINING FOR LIFE WITH GIRLS. 

My study was of the Montem Street Higher 
Elementary schools. This isan unusually good op- 
portunity,since in one yard are an ordinaryschool, 
a higher elementary school for girls (Kate Ste- 
vens, principal) and for boys (J. W. Sainsbury, 
principal). I treat of the girls’ school first:— 


SUBJECTS STUDIED. 

They have twelve subjects of study. English 
receives one-sixth of the time, mathematics one- 
eighth, geography one-sixteenth, history one-six- 
teenth, science one-eleventh, French. one-ninth, 
needlework one-fifteenth, cooking, laundry, or 
housewifery one-tenth, singing one-thirtieth, art 
one-twentieth, scripture study one-twelfth, physi- 
cal training one-thirtieth. 

Under “science” theory and practical work in 
the laboratory are both taken. Hygiene is taken 
in all years in as practical and experimental a form 
as possible. During the last two years of the 
school course, observational botany is introduced, 
as forming a natural and scientific basis of ap- 
proach to the vital facts of life. 

Cooking and laundry are taken alternately, a 


» 
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half year each for three years, and housewifery the 
whole of the fourth year. 
English embraces in the four years reading, lit- 
erature, composition, and formal grammar. 
Mathematics includes in the four years arithme- 
tic, algebra, and plain geometry. 


COOKING TEST. 


In cooking the work is eminently practical. I 
chanced to be there when the final test of the half 
year was made. There were twenty-four girls in 
the division. They had been divided into groups 
of four each. Each group had been given one 
shilling and six pence (thirty-eight cents for short). 
With this they had to buy the raw material for a 
dinner for six persons and cook it in an eminently 
satisfactory way. One of the four in each group 
was selected to go out and make the purchases at 
nearby stores, and while she was gone the other 
three got everything ready for immediate action 
upon her return. Here are the assignments for 
the various groups :— 

1. Irish stew, two green vegetables, bread and 
butter pudding. 

2. Baked fish, potatoes, jelly pancakes. 

8. Vegetable soup, milk toast, gooseberry tarts. 

4. Shepard’s pie, two green vegetables, and jam 
tart. 

5. Meat pie, two green vegetables, sago pud- 
ding. 

6. Boiled mutton, two vegetables, jam sand- 
wiches. 

I sampled several of these finished courses and I 
should have marked them all 100 per cent. 


THE LAUNDRY. 


The girls learn every phase of expert laundry 
work. They wash and iron and starch under vary- 
ing conditions so that they can adapt themselves 
to the ordinary kitchen or to the latest appointed 
electric laundry, They bring the “goods” from 
their own homes. They are the regular “wash” of 
their own families only that they are directed as to 
variety to bring on a given week, though they have 
much freedom. 

They make their own starch and do the whole 
thing themselves. They appear to enjoy this as 
much as the cooking. They seem to have the 
same pride in the perfection of their work. 


THE SEWING. 


The needlework means real skill in dressmaking 
and in millinery. I went there on one occasion 
with some experts from normal schools at White- 
water, Wisconsin, and Winona, Minnesota, and 
from public schools in Battle Creek, Michigan, and 
their praise of the work was boundless. 

The principal, Miss Kate Stevens, was to come 
to the United States this summer to lecture at sev- 
eral summer schools, and the class made an entire’ 
suit, hat and all, for her to wear in America. They 
measured, cut, fitted, and did every stitch of the 
work and all the trimming. 


HOUSEWIFERY. 


This department gathers all the work of home- 
making in cooking, laundry, and needlework, and 
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weaves it with housecleaning, table-setting, bed- 
making, home furnishing, etc. 

These young women at sixteen can keep house 
for themselves or for anybody else economically 
and skilfully. 


IN THE PAST. 


Until this year, the principals of these higher 
elementary schools at Montem street have, on the 
quiet, allowed some of their boys and girls who 
were equal to it to go and take the university ex- 
aminations, and they have been passing excel- 
lently well, even though they had not had all the 
subjects, but this very June the county council re- 
fused to allow this to be done in the future! 

Of course I do not know all the mental and 
moral processes by which this is justified, and so 
can pass no judgment. Suffice it to say that with 
all the virtues in the London schools there are still 
some things that a liberty-loving American does 
not wholly understand or appreciate. 


THE MONTEM STREET PLANT. 
There are 270 boys in Principal Sainsbury’s 


school and 240 girls under Miss Stevens. The sal- 
aries are respectively £500 and £400. These 
schools are fed from eight “ordinary” schools 


which have the children till they are twelve years 
of age. Even after that, when the secondary 
schools get the first pick, and the higher elemen- 
tary the second, the “ordinary” school keeps those 
not adjudged on that fatal day to be fitted for 
either. 

PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 

Perhaps no feature of the girls’ education was 
quite as surprising as that in hygienic and physical 
exercises. The science of the teaching of hygiene 
was better than I have ever seen in America and 
there were features of the physical exercises that 
I have not seen equaled, I think, in our schools. 
Every child seemed to be intensely interested; 
there was a uniformity of grace, while time and 
rhythm seemed perfect. There was no suspicion 
of self-consciousness. 

I am specially impressed with the justice of the 
superintendent’s published comment on Miss Ste- 
vens’ work: “She is particularly careful to main- 
tain a sound moral tone, the aim of which is to de- 
velop girls so that they will be sensible and not 
self-conscious or sentimental.” Where is therea 
nobler tribute to a principal’s work with girls? 


SPECIALIZING WITH BOYS. 

The specializing with the boys is every way as 
sensible and helpful as that with girls. The boys 
must have both physics and chemistry for four 
years. They must take art work or mechanical 
drawing for the four years. They must become 
expert in both wood working and metal working. 
They must have the wood work for four years and 
the metal work two years. 

Owing to the sympathy, instinct, and conscience 
of Mr. Sainsbury and Miss Stevens, these boys and 
girls get a great deal of culture out of their school 
work and they are as alert, as well poised, as keen 
as any children I have seen in school anywhere. 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES: 


POET, PHILOSOPHER, HUMORIST. 
BY R. W. WALLACE. 


In the old Congregational manse at Cambridge, 
Mass.,—but not as antique and weather-beaten as 
that at Concord immortalized by Hawthorne,— 
Oliver Wendell Holmes was born, August 29, 
1809. Of two things he seems to have been 
honorably proud,— his birth in Cambridge, which 
initiated him into what he facetiously styled “The 
Brahmin Caste” of New England; and his descent 
from Anne Bradstreet, the first American poetess. 

A graduate of Harvard just before he reached 
his twentieth year, he found himself drawn to a 
medical career. For forty-four years he was in 
the medical professor’s chair, first at Dartmouth 
College, afterwards at Harvard. 

But coincident with his medical service he was 
irresistibly attracted towards literary work, largely 
through his intimate association with men who 
were already winning laurels in that line. He was 
rich in his scholastic fellowships, for he was the 
friend as well as contemporary of Longfellow, 
Whittier, Emerson, Thoreau, Lowell,» Hawthorne, 
and Bryant,— men who laid the foundations of our 
national literature. And he outlived them all, be- 
ing the “last leaf on the tree” of that famous group. 
He lived until the October of 1894, and was ver- 
dantly young in spirit to the last. 

Holmes was the soul of good nature. Geniality 
was as natural to him as breathing. This made 
him a general favorite with his classmates. One of 
them in after years said of him: “‘He made you 
feel as if you were the best fellow in the world, and 
he was the next best.” And his humor was simply 
irrepressible. He saw the funny side of things as 
few men see them. Graver souls, specially sedate 
reformers, thought of his ceaseless fun, his ready 
wit as a blemish. They wondered if he were ever 
serious. But he could be serious whenever the 
occasion demanded it. Some of his verse during 
the anti-slavery struggle was a clarion call to loy- 
alty and humanity. Yet in general he seemed to 
lack that highest moral seriousness that was so con- 
spicuous in Whittier and Tennyson. But he was 
not so devoid of it as many considered him. He 
wrote “The Chambered Nautilus,” be it remem- 
bered, as well as “The Wonderful One-Hoss Shay.” 
In his “Breakfast Table” series, there is a serious, 
analytic, and pathetic treatment of things, as well 
as a treatment that is whimsical, witty, and humor- 
ous. 

It was his abounding good nature that made him 
the “Poet Laureate” of special occasions. A ban- 
quet, an anniversary was more complete with one 
of his poems. And he was kept busy at this form 
of composition. He wrote more than a hundred 
specimens of verse for special occasions. But, af- 
ter all, such work is of but local and temporary in- 
terest, and belongs rather to the ephemera of 
verse. It brought him a certain kind of fame, but 
nothing like the fame that belongs to Lowell's 
“Commemoration Ode,” not so profound and en- 
during. 

Holmes was considerable of a satirist, but his sat- 
ire was modulated by a geniality that was utterly 


unknown to Dean Swift or Dr. Johnson. He liked 
to touch off the vulgarities in manners, in dress, in 
pronunciation, which he found prevalent in his day. 
With perfect good humor he bantered the early 
abolitionists, poked fun at the transcendentalism of 
Bronson Alcott and Margaret Fuller, and treated 
the Brook Farm Experiment in Socialism with 
light-hearted jest. A specimen of his satire may 
here be given. 

‘““A psuedoscience consists of a. nomenclature 
with a self-adjusting arrangement, by which all posi- 
tive evidence, or such as favors its doctrines, is ad- 
mitted ; and all negative evidence, or such as tells 
against it, is excluded. It is invariably connected 
with some lucrative, practical application. . Its pro- 
fessors and practitioners are usually shrewd people; 
they are serious with the public, but wink and laugh 
a good deal among themselves. The believing 
multitude consists of women of both sexes, feeble- 
minded inquirers, poetical optimists, people who al- 
ways get cheated in buying horses, philanthropists 
who insist on hurrying up the millennium, and 
others of this class, with here and there a clergy- 
man, less frequently a lawyer, very rarely a physi- 
cian, and almost never a horse-jockey or a member 
of the detective police. I did not say that 
was one of the pseudosciences.” 

What a keen bit of satire—and yet how largely 
true—is his definition of the average fashionable 
afternoon reception! It is “giggle, gabble, gobble, 
git.” 

Holmes tried his hand on the novel, but success 
in this line did not hold out for him her out- 
stretched arms. It is doubtful if anybody to-day 
asks a public librarian voluntarily for “Elsie Ven- 
ner,” “The Guardian Angel,” or “A Moral Antipa- 
thy.” They are to be classed under the “problem 
novels.” Some have ventured to call them “medi- 
cated novels,” as if they had their source and in- 
spiration in Holmes, the medical professor. The 
first-named deals with the question of how far one 
is responsible for disordered volitions in one’s life. 
The second treats of heredity in a different form 
from the other, but is much more attractive reading, 
and the style is far more artistic. The third is a 
pleasing ramble everywhere, but it was written too 
late in Holmes’ life ‘to be effective. The novel is 
not usually considered his forte. 

But as an essayist and philosopher he stood on a 
high plane. He furnished copy for the initial -num- 
ber of the Atlantic Monthly as well as giving the 
publication its name, if report is true. And the 
copy was the first section of “The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,” which challenged attention at 
once, and when it was completed brought him en- 
during admiration and fame. This was followed by 
the “Professor,” the “Poet,” and “Over the Tea 
Cups,” each of which, it may frankly be said, was a 
decline from its predecessor. The “Autocrat” can 
never be discrowned by any or all its successors. 

What has not the man read? one is forced to ask 
as he traverses the “Breakfast Table” series. Is 
there anything in earth or air or sea that he is un- 
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familiar with? Have not all the ages had open 
doors at his coming? And what a prodigious 
memory was his! In this respect he is in a class 
with Macaulay; and there are not many others in 
the class. Did Holmes ever forget anything or 
anybody with which he ever met? His power of 
remembrance and accurate remembrance is a fea- 
ture. And it kept him stocked with information of 
men and events, so that he had always something 
to draw upon, without fear of impoverishment. 


August 26, 19U9 


It is a favorable time now to re-read Holmes. He 
lived widely and found life good. His verse es- 
pecially is an excellent tonic. Pessimism cannnot 
live in his presence. His metres are as inspiring as 
the notes of the wood-thrush in our New England 
groves. Read him again and test the truth in this 
estimate :—“After reading Holmes we feel that life 
is easier and simpler and a finer affair altogether, 
and more worth living for, than we had been wont to 
regard it.” 





The one plain duty of every man is to face the future as he faces the present, re- 
gardless of what it may have in store for him, and turning toward the right, as he sees the 
light, to play his part manfully, as among men.— Theodore Roosevelt. 
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LOVE AND THE CRIMINAL LAW.—(I). 
BY BEN B. LINDSEY, 
Judge of the Juvenile Court of Denver. 


The last legislature gave Colorado a probation 
law making a new application of chancery court 
principles to cases of adult criminals. It is be- 
lieved to be the first law of its kind. It only ap- 
plies so far to misdemeanor cases. 

Even where adults guilty of crime are subjected 
to probation, as may be done in many states al- 
ready and has been done in cases of non-support 
and contributory delinquency and dependency of 
children by adults in our own court for the past six 
years, the proceeding was in the criminal courts. 
The departure effected by this law is that the pro- 
ceeding is in the civil courts much as in the cases 
of delinquent children in our juvenile courts. For 
the last nine years the legal proceedings as to such 
children have been in chancery rather than under 
the common law criminal jurisdiction. Children 
over seven years of age were tried as criminals be- 
fore the change first came in Illinois and Colorado 
by laws passed in 1899. The new proceeding is 
also somewhat analogous to cases against lunatics, 
dipsomaniacs, inebriates, dependents, etc.—a pro- 
ceeding always to save them, to help them, and not 
to hurt them. 

The principle, even as a legal one, though new in 
application to adult criminals, is not new as a prin- 
ciple. It is a power of the state technically known 
as parens patriae—the over-parent as it were— 
dealing considerately and helpfully with certain of 
its citizens as its wards to be cared for, aided, as- 
sisted, helped, etc. Time and again have our su- 
preme courts upheld statutes of state invoking this 
power in the interest of certain classes of its citi- 
zens who by reason of deficiencies or misfortunes 
are regarded as weaklings. to be cured, strength- 
ened, helped, and saved to society rather than 
eliminated from it, or their hatred encouraged 
against it only to make society a worse victim in 
the end. Under it, the state has established at 
great expense our institutions for the cure or care 
of dipsomaniacs, the insane, inebriates. and de- 
pendents. And because this class of weaklings are 
known to be such in most cases because of habits 
that are generally worse and less excusable than 
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many of those habits or circumstances often re- 
sponsible for crime, has never caused any serious 
contention that the state meant to or did thereby 
encourage such evil habits; nor has it dimmed the 
humanitarian spirit that justified them. 

Like such proceedings the case is one concern- 
ing the individual rather than the act or thing done 
by the individual. The act is the incident to set in 
motion a legal plan of saving the indivdual through 
the doing of real justice. 

Under the criminal law, the purpose in bringing 
one to court charged with stealing was to protect 
members of society and the one despoiled in the 
lawful possession of property. It concerned the 
salvation of things rather than human beings. This 
was supposed to be accomplished by punishment 
designed to set an example to the offender and all 
others tempted to steal. Through the fear thus 
inspired they would be deterred from such con- 
duct. Until comparatively recent times these pun- 
ishments were very severe. For what is now petty 
larceny, men and women and even boys under 
fourteen years of age were sentencd to be hanged 
by English courts within less than a century. It is 
generally conceded the severity of these penalties 
was not a success in preventing crime. But 
whether effective or ineffective the procedure it- 
self was as inadequate as it was harsh. If followed 
it admitted of little or no distinctions that in the in- 
terest of justice should be made. The first of- 
fender was classed with the hardened criminal. 
There was no just consideration of the opportuni- 
ties, temptations, varying motives, situations, past 
records, good or evil environment, etc., of the 
malefactor. The protection of property was gen- 
erally the only purpose of the proceeding. 
The reformation of the individual was 
no part of it. Iron bars, chains, stripes, 
degradation, imprisonment, punishment were 
the sole instrumentalities of the state— 
not that they are not necessary in proper 
cases—but they were the only instrumentalities 
employed. Under this new law much of this ab- 
surdity is legally eliminated. The state, perhaps 
for the first time in the history of jurisprudence in 
certain criminal cases against adults, now legalizes 
the application of love and justice. It directs that 
we also work through the heart, seeking reform 
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from within. This does not mean that it is ready 
to give up or can give up its work through jails and 
prisons—nor is it asked or expected—but it is a 
great gain to know it now legalizes both methods 
in our procedure where probation is applied. 
While not excusing or permitting any offender to 
escape without responsibility to the law, it not 
only permits but directs the application of divine 
qualities, which, when wisely used, need never be 
confused with justification of evil. When Christ 
went to the house of Zaccheus, the sinner, and 
there by divine sympathy brought him back to 
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righteousness, He did not mean to condone his’ 
sins. But His act resulted in better protection to 
society, respect for law, and at the same time saved 
the individual who jeopardized society. When 
imperfect creatures attempt such work, to say 
that it is accompanied by some dangers, many dif- 
ficulties; and not a few mistakes is only saying 
what can be said against any scheme of salvation, 
and could be said and has been even more substan- 
tiated against the old methods of violence and 
degradation—-which only in a smal] measure as yet 
new laws have come to displace. 
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SEVEN SUGGESTIONS FOR ETHICAL TEACHING. 


BY ELLA LYMAN -CABOT, . 
Member Massachusetts Board of Education. 


It is a common opinion that any direct moral 
teaching given to children leads to perdition,—in 
other words, to loss of childhood. An old head 
on young shoulders! We see that pathetic sight 
among the overburdened children of the poor and 
we dread it. 

The little old man, the juvenile prig, the morbid 
maiden,—all these must go. There are fewer than 
there were. I hope the species will become ex- 
tinct. In so far as direct ethical teaching meant 
cramming dogmatic morals down children’s 
throats it was impure food. We must discard it 
along with benzoate of soda and salicylic acid. 
Our preservatives must not poison. 

Yet we want to give to the children of our nation 
the best that is in us, and that best consists largely 
in the clues and keys to abundant living. We are 
in honor bound to see ahead for children, to fore- 
stall some of the difficulties of the route and to give 
them the best chances for helpful happiness. We 
know in our own experience that in so far as we 
have acquired the momentum of loyalty, of cour- 
age, of perseverance, of sympathy, of truthfulness, 
our feet move more swiftly. We are less entangled 
in laziness, vacillation, sophistry, and fear. We 
want to give good gifts unto our children and 
therefore we want to help them to-acquire virtues. 
In what ways can ethical suggestions help to this 
end and how should such suggestions be given? 

I will make a few observations out of my experi- 
ence in teaching ethics:— 

1. A study of the characteristics of 
each age must underlie any effective ethical 
training. A boy of twelve is a very dif- 
ferent character from a boy. of _ seven. 
He will reject with scorn the fairy-tale that 
appeals to the younger child. He has begun to 
want literal fact. He seeks heroes who actually 
lived. Miss McSkimmon, the wise principal of the 
Pierce Grammar school in Brookline, tells 
us that the seventh grade is the age of chivalry. If 
so, we must recognize this fact in our ethical teach- 
ing. We must know at just what period of devel- 
opment a particular lesson can be assimilated, 

2. We must be skilful and courteous enough to 
avoid veiled innuendoes in our moral tales. A child 
may deserve a severe reprimand but at the same 


time he deserves courtesy. A rebuke may be in 
place; a veiled innuendo is always abominable. No 
one realizes this more quickly than a child. His 
clear young eyes, unclouded by convention and 
sophistry, look through our words like glass and 
see the justice or meanness of our motive. 

3. We must ourselves keep as our own ideal the 
standard we require of our children. If we fall 
from it we must acknowledge it frankly. The 
teacher whose feet are on the solid earth is safer 
than the teacher on a pedestal. 

One of my nieces, aged nine, was reproved by 
her teacher for peeking through her fingers with 
her eyes open during prayers. “But,” said Nancy, 
sin repeating the incident, “I’d like to knuw how in 
the world she saw I was peeking unless her eyes 
were open too!” 

4, In order to give ethical impetus to children 
we need a rich storehouse of material. One can’t 
teach ethics out of a penurious experience. He 
who is giving life must have life in himself. This 
means that the teacher must be rejoicingly familiar 
with the best stories, biography, and poetry, and 
keenly alive to the excellent achievements of to- 
day. She can’t live on text-books and: yellow jour- 
nals, nor even on school reports and the Delinea- 
tor. One of the livest teachers I know refreshes 
her spirit by learning a new bit of poetry every 
day. In a narrow, black book that will slip easily 
into her satchel are closely written lines from her 
favorite poems. Their aroma is about her. You 
will know her by it when you meet her. 

5. Too many teachers seem to think that moral 
lessons are given to reform children because they 
are bad. The opposite is the truth. If such les- 
sons are helpful it is because children are full of 
unreleased goodness. Each child in a class must 
seem a child of promise if teaching is to be suc- 
cessful. 

As Mr. William George walks about the 
grounds of the George Junior Republic he points 
out to his guests one after another of his young 
citizens. “There’s. a boy worth watching! He’s 
going to make a remarkable man.” Such is his 
attitude always; under his trust the shoulders of 
the boys straighten. 

6. The teacher whose aim it is to give instruc- 
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tion in right action must have or acquire a sense 
of humor. This is not one of the qualifications de- 
manded by normal schools, but I think it essential. 
For humor is a form of imagination and like all 
imagination it gives perspective. The teaching of 
morals by those devoid of humor is apt to be fiat. 
The teacher confuses earnestness with a long- 
drawn face and a long-drawn moral. But, as 
Chesterton assures us, serious is not the opposite 
of funny. Lincoln constantly said funny things in 
the utmost seriousness. It was indeed the per- 
fect blending of humor and earnestness that made 
his sayings poignant and unforgettable. Humor 
is leaven; moral teaching without it becomes 
doughy. 

In Punch some years ago there was a drawing 
representing an old gentleman riding very awk- 
wardly and a small Irish boy jeering. “Say, Mis- 
ter, you’d ought to get off and see yourself ride!” 
Humor gives the ability to get off and see yourself 
ride, with consequent improvement in method. 

%. The teacher of ethics must know what to 
teach and how to teach it. ‘She must not think 
vaguely that she will teach morals because it will 
be pleasant to have all the children good. She 
must not imagine that because we have. all told 
lies we all can teach others why they should speak 
the truth. She must not argue as did the mother 
approached on the topic of the upbringing of chil- 
dren: “I ought to know about bringing up chil- 
dren. I have buried seven.” It is more difficult 
to convey a truth of right living than a fact of as- 
tronomy or geography. The ways of stars and of 
rivers are less subtle than the ways of children. 
The stars appear from a distance to be orderly and 
the children certainly are not. You can effectively 
dam a river; you can never rightly damn a child. 

I believe then that all teachers should be trained 
in the fundamental principles of ethics, and exer- 
cised in the ability to make the subject appealing 
to children. Experience is, as always, the best 
teacher, but the harvests of experience slip off us 
unless through study of moral truths and practice 
in expression we bind together our sheaves. We 
still hear that a good teacher is born, not made. 
We hear far more rarely than formerly that a good 
nurse is born, not made. Yet the training schools 
flourish. For a born nurse or teacher is clothed 
upon and grows by thorough training. 

In view of the deep interest and the difficulty of 
moral teaching, my conclusion is that all normal 
schools should offer courses in ethics and that 
teachers now at work should take advantage of the 
summer school courses now offered by men of the 
calibre of Professor Josiah Royce and Professor 
John Dewey. 


& 
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THE LAST LEAF. 
BY O. W. HOLMES. 


[Used by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company. } 


[ saw him once before, 

As he passed by the door, 
And again 

The pavement stones resound, 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 


They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 

By the crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan, 

And he shakes his feeble head, 

That it seems as if he said, 
“They are gone.” 


The mossy marbles rest 


On the lips that he has prest 


In their bloom, 4 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 

On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said— 

Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago— 

That he had a Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
‘In the snow. 


But now his nose is thin, 
And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff, 
And a crook is in his back, 
And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 

The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, c 

Let them smile, as I do now, 

At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 





When the soul breathes through a man’s intellect, it is genius; when it breaks 
through his will, it is virtue; when it flows through his affection, it is love—Emerson. 
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THE ABUSE OF PLAY. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, IN BOSTON SUNDAY GLOBE. 


Modern young men, especially, play too much, 
play the wrong thing and play the right thing in 
the wrong way. 

Understand the play -proposition and you reduce 
social and civic problems to the minimum. 

One of the alarming evils in American life to-day 
is the pace set by the play of the rich man’s sons. 
Pony in place of broomstick, saddle horse in place 
of rocking horse, automobile in place of a har- 
nessed goat, steam launch in place of rowboat, 
clubhouse instead of home, theatre instead of fire- 
side, champagne in place of lemonade, roulette in 
place of checkers, a painted actress in lieu of a 
blushing playmate. There is an impression that if 
a girl seeks the smiles of great wealth she would 
better be a chorus girl than a college girl. 

What wonder that society threatens revolution 
when a rich man, whose son’s amusement is a na- 
tional scandal, tells me that his chief ambition is to 
teach the sons of the poor to work. “Theatres and 
actresses for my son, but a bench and tools for 
yours,” does not tend to America’s peace of mind. 

There will never be less play with Americans, 
young or old. We have reduced the hours of 
work 20 per cent., evenings are being given over 
to diversion, the “week end” has a day and a half 
for exhausting play, and our holidays have been 
doubled. So long as the chief function of adults is 
to find more time for play, there is no probability 
that the youth will accept less. 

Whether youth play too much is not a practical 
question, since there is no way to reduce the quan- 
tity. The problem relates to quality. The 
churches scold, the schools nag, reformers whine, 
but nothing is done except through the recent evo- 
lution of the playground movement, and this is for 
the poor man’s children and not for the rich. 

Most of us play by proxy. Thirty thousand of 
us at a time shout wildly when one man in eighteen 
makes a home run or one in twenty-two makes a 
touchdown. Millions enjoy suggestive displays 
before footlights ; other millions, unable to pay for 
the real thing, go te a nickel moving-picture show 
and the still less fortunate take their pictures in a 
penny-in-the-slot machine. 

Those who do actually play take the fad of the 
day from flinch to bridge, from ping-pong to golf. 

What the world needs is healthy leadership in 
play. We need to have our boys and girls know 
what to play and how. The rich need this leader- 
ship even more than the poor. It is a scandal that 
the rich man’s college boy bets on the play the 
poor man’s boy makes. 

The danger signals should be put up to warn 
youth, by precept and example,to avoid everything 
immorally suggestive, whether it be on the stage, 
in the ballroom, in moving pictures, or in the 
vaudeville parks. 


Warning is needed against all games of chance 
for gain, from craps and the slot machine to the 
gaming table, and against all betting, from ball 
games to race tracks. There is exhilaration in a 
game of chance. If there be no gain in the win- 
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ning, if we can enjoy playing the hand we have for 
all there is to it, it is true sport, but the minute we 
are ready to profit by our luck, whether women 
play for a china vase or men for.a pot of gold, it is 
vice. 

On the positive side let us all play, not too much 
but well. Let us have time for recreation, for di- 
version, for developing skill, for learning to play 
square. Let us learn to be good losers. 

The playground movement as a boon to the 
children of the common people is scarcely less than 
the common school itself. Now let somebody find 
a way to teach the children of the rich how to play 
right, to be square, to be content with real life in 
its sweetness and purity. 

Is it not as important that teachers and preach- 
ers, reformers and legislators seek to ennoble play 
as to find ways and means to make the poor man’s 
son work? When we play right we shall work 
right. Play is not worthy the name that does not 
give a relish for work. Play must never give a dis- 
taste for life, must never exhaust physically, intel- 
lectually,or socially, must never be an end in itself. 
One should play that he may work, and not work 
that he may play. 

Play must be spontaneous, of the child’s initia- 
tive, and must have the halo of the imagination. 
Emerson said: “You can never anchor a fact; it 
will insist upon rising on the wings of the imagina- 
tion.” When play is poetic work will be rhythmic. 

Play is as natural to boys and girls as gamboling 
is to a lamb. The ideal of play is a lamb in its 
frolic. The limit to stupidity is a sheep with noth- 
ing to do but nibble and hobble, carrying his load 
of fleece blindly wherever the sheep in front of him, 
goes, all jumping just where the leader jumped. 

Some modern versifier has written this, which 
should be,a motto in all playgrounds, schools, and 
homes :— 


Not the quarry, but the chase, 
Not the laurel, but the race, 
Not the hazard, but the play, 
Make me, Lord, enjoy alway. 
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STANDARDIZING EDUCATION. 


BY ELMER E. BROWN, 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education. 


One cannot permit the educational standing of 
one’s own institution, or state, or nation to be left 
in question before the rest of the world, and if 
it is not what it should be to command the respect 
of the world, it must be improved without delay. 
. .. There can be no doubt but that we are to 
have a world standard, and that it is already tak- 
ing shape. . .. In the American contribution to 
the world standard there shall be insistence upon 
freedom for such variability as would assure to a 
people universal opportunity in the present and 
unlimited progress in the future. But with this 
position fully secured, the need for a defined 
standard remains. It is at bottom the permanent 
need of scholastic honesty. The standardizing 
movement in our education is the pure-food move- 
ment in our spiritual world. 
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AGRICULTURAL INVESTIGATING. 


BY R. J. H. DELOACH, 
Athens, Ga. 


During the many years that agricultural experi- 
ment stations have existed in this country, with 
few exceptions, they have done mostly demonstra- 
tive work, and results have necessarily been em- 
pirical, and admitted only of local application. 
Many of them have spent their time and energy 
farming, and making special experiments with fads, 
trying to eradicate “fogy notions” about the effect 
of the dark and light nights on planting ordinary 
farm crops, or satisfying any popular belief. The 
demands that have arisen from time to time among 
the farmers have been of this nature, and have de- 
termined in a great measure the progress of some 
of the stations. Even now, we sometimes hear 
arguments to the effect that experiment station 
work should never overshoot the heads of the av- 
erage farmers, and even in scientific work we 
should try to simplify the work so the farmer can 
understand it. 

I am by no means a favorer of anything done at 
experiment stations that does not eventually re- 
dound to the good of the farmer, but, at the same 
time, I would have uppermost in mind what really 
benefits the farmer, not so much what he thinks 
benefits him. 

Institutions of this kind are organized for the 
purpose of deriving far-reaching conclusions, and 
the schemes to be worked out should be deter- 
mined by those who have made a deep study of ag- 
riculture in its broadest sense, and not by those 
who have had handed down to them the ideas they 
daily put in practice. Agriculture is the greatest 
of all vocations, at least of all industries, and yet it 
is only recently that science has been directed 
along agricultural lines, and it has probably been 
well for the work that the above conditions have 
existed. 

It is now twenty years since the organization of 
experiment stations, and a new era of progress 
and possibility is upon us, and we should dismantle 
ourselves of the old robes of skepticism in regard 
to agricultural sciences. Some of the stations 
have always had high ideals, many of them have 
been bordering the scientific phase of agriculture 
for a good many years, but others have always 
held and still hold to the idea that they must busy 
themselves trying to satisfy the immediate de- 
mands of an uneasy public. Stations that do not 
busy themselves with the fundamental laws of agri- 
cultural science may dlways expect to have this 
kind of work to do; for the farmer finds out what 
is wrong before such stations are able to give out 
something more promising. In that case the far- 
mer is the leader instead of the stations. 

It is for us to find the basic or fundamental prin- 
ciples that in the end determine real progress. The 
day of experimentation must yield to the inevitable 
day of investigation, and the investigator must not 
undertake a diversity of projects, but work along 
narrow lines that he may be fully able to concen- 
trate his mind on the purely technically scientific 
phase of his work, 
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Farmers have to be educated gradually to an ac- 
ceptance of any valuable scientific truth in agricul- 
ture, and to persuade them that they should keep 
abreast with men of science is to demoralize them 
in the extreme,and fill their minds with skepticism. 
When larger truths have become feasible, the far- 
mers will be the ones to reap the benefit, and until 
they have become feasible, let them be confined to 
the scientific workers. The man or institution that 
has not already begun to lay broad foundations 
may well be considered among the condemned. 
Only those who have the true spirit of investiga- 
tion will win out. Instead of winning out by 
popularity, they will win out in spite of popularity, 
if they must work for popularity. Being able to 
reduce science to the popular is no indication of 
success, whether it be astronomy, meteorology, 
physiology, pathology, botany, bacteriology, medi- 
cine, or what-not. The fact that any truth becomes 
popular in any degree should be because of its 
broad application, and should, and generally does, 
bespeak years of sacrifice on the part of some in- 
vestigator. Whatever is worthy to be called truth 
is worthy the best there is in us, and especially 
should this be so in agricultural science, where re- 
sults will benefit almost the whole of the human 
race.—Science. 
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A CATECHISM ON OHIO SCHOOL LAW. 


Hon. J. W. Zeller starts off his administration as 
state school commissioner of Ohio by issuing ten 
thousand copies of a catechism on school laws with 
a hint to all candidates for teachers’ certificates 
that they will be examined thereon. Here is the 
gist of all laws,a knowledge of which every teacher 
and school.officer should have at his tongue’s end. 

We give such questions as will be intelligent to 
readers outside of the state. 

When a board fails to provide proper school fa- 
cilities—such as insufficient levy—or fails to pro- 
vide sufficient school privileges for all the youth, 
or fails to provide for the continuance of any 
school for at least thirty-two weeks in the year, or 
fails to provide suitable schoolhouses, etc., what is 
the remedy? 

The commissioners of the county, upen being 
“advised and satisfied” of the insufficiency, shall 
act for the board and provide proper school facili- 
ties. 

What is the penalty for school boards relative to 
such neglect? 

The members of a board who cause such failure 
shall be each severally liable, in a penalty not to 
exceed fifty dollars, nor less than twenty-five dol- 
lars. 

Upon whose complaint and by whom shall this 
penalty be enforced ? 

Upon the complaint of any elector of the district. 
By the prosecuting attorney of the county. 

When can a school board issue bonds to obtain 
or improve public school property without a vote 
of the people? 

When it is necessary to do so, provided that no 
greater amount of such bonds shall be issued in 
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any year than would aggregate a tax rate of two 
mills for the next year preceding such issue. 

Can a teacher who attends an institute in a 
county other than the one in which his school is lo- 
cated collect his pay for such attendance from his 
board of ‘education? 

He cannot compel them to pay, but the law does 
not prohibit them from 60 doing, if they see fit. 

May a member of a board of education vote for 
a relative as teacher? 

He may not help to elect a brother, sister, son 
or daughter. 

Should a vacancy occur ina board of education, 
how and for how long is such vacancy filled? 

The majority vote of the remaining members of 
the board shall fill such vacancy for the unexpired 
term for which the member resigning had been 
elected. 

When may teachers dismiss school without for- 
feiture of pay? 

On the legal holidays: January 1, February 22, 
May 30, July 4, first. Monday in September, De- 
cember 25, and the day set apart by the President 
of the United States or governor of this state as a 
day of fast, thanksgiving, or mourning. Boards of 
education cannot compel teachers to make up 
time lost on the above-mentioned days. Teachers 
shall be paid for the time school is closed during 
an epidemic. On Arbor) Day teachers shall give, 
for at least two hours, information to the pupils 
concerning the subject of forestry, and the duty of 
the public to protect the birds, and planting trees. 

What is the minimum length of time for which a 
board of education may provide for the continu- 
ance of any school? 

Thirty-two weeks in each year. 

What are the duties of the director of a sub-dis- 
trict? 

He shall preside at the school meetings of the 
district, record their proceedings, and shall act as 
the organ of communication between the inhabi- 
tants and the township board of education. He 
shall takecharge of the schoolhouse and property, 
preserve the same, make temporary repairs, and 
provide the necessary fuel, all of which shall be 
done under the direction of the board of educa- 
tion. He shall also take the enumeration of the 
sub-district and report the same to the clerk of the 
board of education. 

What are the rights of the director of a sub-dis- 
trict in the employment of a teacher? 

Under the present law he has no voice in the se- 
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lection of a teacher. The employment of teachers 
rests entirely with the township board of educa- 
tion. . 

Under the present law, must a superintendent of 
schools in a township, where no high school is 
maintained ‘hold a high school certificate? 

Yes. 

When can a board of education suspend a 
school? 

It can suspend a school whenever the average 
daily attendance is less than twelve pupils, and to 
carry out the plan for centralization after a vote 
favorableto centralization hasbeen had at an elec- 
tion for this purpose. 

If a board of education suspend a school, must 
it transport the pupils? 

Yes; if the conveyance pass within a half mile of 
the home of the pupils (provided the residence be 
not over a half mile from the public road), and pro- 
vided that the residence be a half mile or more 
from the schoolhouse to which the pupils are to 
be transported. 

Can a board of education furnish text-books free 
to the pupils of the district over which they have 
control ? 

Yes. 

Can a boardof education miakea change in text- 
books at any time? 

Only at a regular meeting of the board of educa- 
tion and by a five-sixths vote of the board, and 
provided that the books (or book) has been 
adopted as provided by law. 

Who orders the text-books from the publishers? 

The clerk of the board of education. 

Can a teacher make a legal contract to teach for 
less than forty dollars per month or for less than 
eight months, except in fillmg an unexpired term, 
or to forfeit pay for institute attendance, or pay for 
janitor work? 

Any or all such contracts are null and void, and 
contrary to public policy. 

Do the laws of the state demand the appoint- 
ment of a truant officer in each school district? 

It does. 

What children must attend school the entire 
time it is in session? 

All children between the ages of eight and four- 
teen, and all between the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen not able to read and write the English lan- 
guage. 

What is the penalty for employing such children 
while school is in session? 





Assured of wortbiness we do not dread 

Competitors; we ratber give them bail 

Hnd greeting in the lists where we may fail: 

Must, if we bear an aim beyond the bead! 

M@®y betters are mp masters: purely fed 

By their sustainment 1 likewise sball scale 

Some rocky steps between the mount and vale; 

Meanwhile the mark 1 bave and Ff will wed. 

So that 1 draw tbe breatb of finer air, 

Station is naugbt, nor footways laurel-strewn. 
George Meredith: “‘ Internal Harmony.”’ 
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Any persofi, company, ot corporation employing 
any minor contrary to the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be fined not less than twenty-five nor 
more than fifty dollars. 

What is the penalty if a parent or guardian re- 
fuses to comply with the provisions of the compul- 
sory attendance law? 

Any parent, guardian, or other person having 
charge of child “for such failure and upon convic- 
tion shall be fined not less than five dollars nor 
more than twenty dollars, and upon failure or re- 
fusal to pay such fine and costs shall be imprisoned 
in the county jail not less than ten days nor more 
than thirty days.” 





POPULAR BOOKS FOR CHILDREN OF GRAMMAR 


GRADES. 


The board of education of New York city pro- 


vides in the 11,000 classrooms of the elementary 
schools small collections, averaging from thirty to 
forty books, other than text-books, for the use of 
the children of these rooms. Some time ago all 
the grammar grades were asked to write a short 
review of their favorite books. Herewith is ap- 
pended the order of their indicated popularity :— 
1. Little Women (Alcott). 
2. Sara Crewe (Burnett). 
3. Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Stowe). 
4, Black Beauty (Sewell). 
5. Birds’ Christmas Carol (Wiggin). 
6. Robinson Crusoe (De Foe). 
%. Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm (Wiggin). 
8. Old Fashioned Girl (Alcott). 
9. Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
10. Evangeline (Longfellow). 
11. Alice in Wonderland (Carroll). 
12. Little Lord Fauntleroy (Burnett). 
13. Little Men (Alcott). 
14. Revolutionary Maid (Blanchard). 
15. Five Little Peppers (Sidney). vat 
16. John Halifax (Mulock). ‘| 
17. Bow of Orange Ribbon (Barr). 
18. Under the Lilacs (Alcott). 
19. David Copperfield (Dickens). 
20. Hope Benham (Perry). 
21. Trinity Bells (Barr). 
22. Eight Cousins (Alcott). 
23. For the Honor of the School (Barbour). 
24. Girl of 76 (Blanchard). ' 
25. Ivanhoe (Scott). , 
26. Little Lame Prince (Mulock). 
27. Oliver Twist (Dickens). 
28. Ramona (Jackson). 
29. Story of Betty (Wells). 
30. Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
31. Donald and Dorothy (Dodge). 
32. Lady of the Lake (Scott). 
33. Merchant of Venice (Shakespeare). 
34. Christmas Carol (Dickens). 
35. Blue Fairy Book (Lang). 
36. Huckleberry Finn (Twain). - = 
37. Julius Caesar (Shakespeare). 
38. Man Without a Country (Hale). 
39. Patty Fairfield (Wells). 
40. Robin Hood (Pyle). 
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41. Tales from Shakespeare (Lamb). 

42. What Katy Did at School (Coolidge). | 
43. Beautiful Joe (Saunders). 

44. Gypsy Breynton (Phelps). 

45. Jackanapes (Ewing). 

46. Miss Lochinvar (Taggart). 

47%. Search for Andrew Field (Tomlinson). 
48. Wonder Book (Hawthorne). 


0-6-8 
WORD OF ADVICE. 


Here is one of the finest, strongest things I 
have ever seen in type. It is by the president of 
Indiana University by way of advice to his stu- 
dents :-— 

1. Fatigue attacks first the merve-centres. 
Nerve-fibres are unweariable; muscles long out- 
last the nerve-cells. The latter show measurable 
signs of fatigue after a few seconds of hard work. 
They may readily be worked down to powerless- 
ness. 

2. If you wish to picture what is taking place 
in the nerve-cells while they are becoming 
fatigued, watch a roasting apple as it shrivels up. 
Hodge’s experiments exhibit this process. 

3. You sometimes work nearly all night. 
There comes a time when you seem to recover 
from fatigue. You feel yourself at your best. 
What is the cause? You are drunk. Fatigue 
has poisoned your blood, and this has intoxicated 
you. You had better get drunk some other way. 
This is about the worst way. 

4. Go on. You are young. You recover 
readily. Study as late as you please. Dissipate. 
What then? You find yourself in a state of 
chronic fatigue. You cannot accomplish any- 
thing. Perhaps you are oppressed with unrea- 
sonable gloom. Perhaps you are haunted with 
insistent ideas. Perhaps you feel weighted down, 
incapable of decisions or action. In other words, 
you are a melancholiac. You are insane. You 
are in a state of chronic fatigue. What is a 
diploma worth to a man who has used himself up? 

5. What shall one do? 

a. Eat. Don’t think it necessary to have 
books. It is not. Job had none. Homer had 
none. But you must eat. Don’t eat bad food if 
you can help it. Protect your stomach from sur- 
prise parties when you can. Get up a club of 
people who are willing to pay more now, and less 
for drugs hereafter. Then find the besf cook you 
can. 

b. Sleep. Sleep as long as you want to. 
Don’t steal from sleep for study, or sleepiness will 
steal it back from study. The rested brain can 
remember better, can concentrate better. What 
is worth more, in the rested brain things shoot to- 
gether, and there is a new thing, a new idea, a 
discovery. Sleep regularly. The nervous system 
has its rhythm. Go to bed at a certain hour, rise 
at a certain hour for two weeks, and the nervous 
system adjusts itself to that rhythm. Violate 
that rhythm by sitting up several hours later, and 
you have upset yourself. If you are young and 
strong you can stand it—a while. But at last the 
fool-killer will find you out. 
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c. Avoid drugs. Maybe what you are using 
will not hurt you—coffee, tea, tobacco, cocoa, 
sleeping potions,—whatever drink or drug you 
take. Maybe the nerve tonic you take is good 
for you. But you should try to be sure whether 
it is or not. Maybe you do know and won’t quit. 
Very well, then, the fool-killer is already at work. 

d. You know that there are other and worse 
kinds of dissipation. You know whether any of 
them touches you. “Sowing wild oats” is the 
phrase. If it were only a phrase!- Wild oats al- 
ways get into the spinal cord and sprout. Pres- 
ently you find with horror that you are all grown 
through. 

e. Exercise. I am dissatisfied with our college 
athletics. Eleven men in the fall and nine men in 
the spring get exercise. It is not enough for the 
rest to hurrah at the twenty’s game. Whose 
fault? Surely nobody’s fault but your own. Go 
to the gymnasium. Or play tennis. Or saw 
wood. 

f. Be cheerful if you can—if you can. For 
probably you are morbid, and gloomy, and blue, 
just because your nervous system is touched with 
chronic fatigue. But be cheerful if you-can, for 
good cheer will help make you well. That is not 
poetry. It is a fact that your gloom or your 
cheer radiates out through your body, affects the 
circulation of the blood, affects the nutrition and 
upbuilding of tissues, makes you sweeter or 
sourer, and lo! presently your cheer is reaping 
a fine harvest of new and health-giving cheers, or 
your gloom is reaping a fine harvest of new mis- 
eries. So be cheerful if you can. Don’t brood. 
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Take a walk instead. Don’t be too full of intro- 
spections and remorses. Go do something worth 
while instead. Don’t worry over the destiny of 
man. 

g. Finally, be wise if you can, be rich and be . 
famous, win what prizes you can from money, and 
knowledge, and power, and*grace; but keep well 
while you are about it, If you are tempted. to let 
your nervous capital go to waste for sake of any 
advantage whatever, pray think yourself ten years 
older holding that prize, but holding it in a nerve- 
less hand. 

“But then I must quit college.” Well, quit. 
Go be a cowboy. The plains of Texas are better 
than a mad-house. An axe swung with strength 
and joy is better than a classic pen shaking in the 
hands of a paralytic. 

“No, but I can’t be a cowboy, nor chop, for I 
am a girl.” Oh, indeed! Well, then, of course 
all this does not apply. If you are a girl, nature 
will doubtless be gallant. Surely, if you are a 
girl nature will not whip your face with wrinkles, 
nor shoot you through with misery, nor cover and 
crush you with glooms, nor poison the whole 
world for you by killing your power of joy. So 
have jolly times or get ready to teach, in either 
case without regard to expense. 

I beseech you, do not burn the candle at both 
ends. Don’t let it burn too long a time at either 
end. I wish you felt that it is a disgrace to do so. 
Save the candle. You will not get another. If 
you dim the one you have, I know not where is 
the Promethean heat that can that light resume. 
Save the candle. Go to bed. 
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THE ARMY OF UNSELFISH WOMEN WHO TEACH 
OUR YOUNG. 


[San Francisco Examiner. ] 


The best teachers in the world are over thirty, 
many years past thirty. One of the best teachers 
living, beyond doubt, and perhaps the best, is Miss 
Blow, the great kindergarten genius. 


Fortunately for the human race, and especially 


for the children, many good women, over thirty, 
devote their lives largely to the education of other 
women’s children. 

The woman who has made up her mind that she 
will not marry is the woman that has in her heart 
very often the deepest love for childten. Like the 
soldier that gives his life for the nation, she gives 
her maternal instinct, her love of children, to the 
nation and the nation’s children. She gives evenly, 
kindly, impartially, to hundreds of children, the 
endless affection that the mother lavishes on one, 
or two, or five individual children. 

There are many good, conscientious, and thor- 
oughly competent teachers under thirty years of 
age. But the best teachers are over thirty and far 
over thirty. The most experienced teachers, the 
most devoted to their work, the most thorough 


students of the art of teaching, are women past 
thirty. 

To say that woman, doing the noblest work, de- 
veloping the brains that will carry on the world’s 
affairs, perfecting that most important science, the 
imparting of knowledge, is living “without 
hope,” is too idiotic, too entirely foolish and 
trivial. 

The teachers past thirty are the best teachers. 
They have made teaching their business. They 
have given up their lives to it. They have the ad- 
vantage of experience, and fortunately for human- 
ity, in a good woman’s heart the love of children 
develops and grows with every passing year. 

Whoever has seen a grandmother caring for the 
babies, sitting up with them, watching them, using 
up her feeble vitality caring for the little children 
and sparing the strength of the young, nursing 
mother, should be ashamed of himself to criticise 
the woman past thirty, or to suggest that any 
woman ever outlives the day.in which her strong- 
est, best feeling is love for children. 
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LIFE ON THE STEAMER. 


There is no other life comparable to life on an 
ocean steamer, especially for one who is never, 
otherwise, away from mail, telegraph, and tele- 


phone. The first great luxury is this away-from- 
the-world feeling. It is Amos R. Wells who 
sings :— 


I want to let go, 

To drop the whole thing, 

The worries, the frets, 

The sorrows, the sins, 

Just to let myself down 

On the bed or the ground— 
Anywhere so it’s down— 
And let myself go. 

And the folks? I don’t care. 
And my business? The same. 
Hell and heaven? ‘Too tired. 


I want to forget, 

And I don’t want to say 
What I want to forget. 

Just to let down my nerves, 
Just to smooth out my brain, 
Just to sleep, and that’s all. 


This is the time to see the pilot climb down over 
the side of the steamer and say “good-by,” while 
the ocean spreads out indefinitely before you. 

Of course there is a wireless bulletin posted 
every day, but you don’t care for that. It 
is strange how little there is in _ the 
world that appeals to you when a dozen 
abbreviated sentences,—and those selected by 
Englishmen,—cover all the news of the world. 

The steamer chair is the second luxury, espe- 
cially to one who never sits still for hours at a time 
anywhere else. Just to lie back, tucked into your 
steamer rugs, one of the row of Egyptian mum- 
mies on exhibition, as Holmes said, and sleep or 
not sleep, look or not look, knowing that your pri- 
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vacy will be as sacredly protected, unless you look 
invitingly to some passer-by, as though you were 
locked in your room in a city hotel. 

And then the eating! On land much of the year 


I play the breakfastless role when away 
from home, but on the steamer I _ have 
coffee, . crackers, wafers, and an apple 
brought to my _ stateroom early; eat a 


full breakfast at 8 o'clock; take hot broth and 
crackers at 10.30, and am impatient for a hearty 
midday dinner at 1 o'clock. By 4 o’clock | am on 
the lookout for tea and lemon, butter sandiwiches, 
snaps, and wafers, and at 6 o’clock try to be the 
first in the cabin for a dinner fit for a king. At 10 
o’clock p. m., the smoking room steward with 
chocolate and sandwiches is never overlooked. It 
is not easy to believe that one will thrive.on three 
times the food he would dare to eat on land. Is it 
the sea breeze, the double dose of sleep, or the 
care-free soul? Never mind which. That doesn’t 
count. Of course all this assumes that you are 
“immune,” that the higher the waves, the deeper 
the dip, the more tangling the roll, the better you 
like it, as chances to be my condition. 

The social life? Well, that depends on the De- 
vonian; going over there was a sociable crowd. 
Half the passenget list were of the Bureau of. Uni- 
versity Travei—the most delightful of all party 
schemes,—and they drew to themselves half as 
many other teachers, so that those who were al- 
ways normal and the others when they were nor- 
mal,—and some were never normal,—had a jolly 
time when they desired it. 

There were three centres of influence, three 
about equally large parties, one from Michigan un- 
der Superintendent W. G. Coburn of Battle Creek, 
one from Wisconsin under Professor George C. 
Shutts of Whitewater Normal school, and. one 
from Nebraska under Miss Mattie C. Ellis of the 
Peru Normal school. About these were grouped 
smaller sets of companionable teachers and near 
teachers from all parts of the country. 

Chess, checkers, dominoes, and cards. stories, 
conundrums, jokes, and quotations wére agreeable 
diversions according to one’s taste, while the shuf- 
fle board and ring toss, the never-failing sports of 
the steamer, allured the more vigorous. 

Then the public performances! When the be- 
havior of the ship permitted an audience there 
were public evening exercises in the dining cabin, 
ora dance on deck. Lectures, concerts, and mixed 
programs whiled away evenings. No one needed 
to go but everybody did. The day had been suf- 
ficiently long and the night would be long enough, 
so why not see what was a-doing in the cabin from 
8 to 9, or on the shut-in deck from 9 to——well, 
never mind. The lecture feature is distinctly a 
phase of the Bureau of University Travel and its 
general utility is second only to its popularity. 

The greatest sport of all the Devonian 
evenings was the silly hour when prizes 
were awarded for sentences  and_ phrases 
made from the four letters which were 
the Devonian’s signal: R. T. V.D. There were 
a hundred applicants for the six prizes, and 
sixty of these were so attractive as to be read to 
the assembled company amid frequent and pro- 
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longed applause. Of course the fun was all in the 
personality of the fun. The prizes were really 
well worth while either intrinsically or sugges- 
tively. Here are the six expressions that took the 
prizes, each having abundant point to the crowd 
who cheered to the limit:— 

“R——————-n the very devoted.” “Return 
together via Devonian,” by the steward. “Right 
Teddy, vindicate Democracy.” “Revealed truth 
vanishes doubt.” There were two universal favor- 
ites on board, both much-traveled Englishmen,— 
Mr. Spencer, who knows the whole world and en- 
joys the knowing of it, put in the sentence, “Raise 
the very devil,” with a significance it would have 
had from no other, and he won a bottle of Apolli- 
naris with instructions to do his on that in- 
spiration. Mr. Tickel and his young wife,who go 
back and forth from Liverpool to Boston every 
year, were the joy of the entire party. A Battle 
Creek woman principal took first prize and raised 
the roof with this: “Regard Tickel very dear.” All 
of which suggests the boundless fun possible when 
a group of good people shut out the world and 
make a new world of their own for ten days. 

Returning on the New York, American line, 
everything was changed. The first-class passenger 
list west at that season was very small, so instead 
of threemen, strangers, tucked intoone small state- 
room, I had a large room all to myself; and in- 
stead of a sign, “Ten minutes allowed for a bath,” 
one could enjoy a sea-water bath indefinitely every 
morning. Not a teacher or near teacher in the 
list, not one person to know or to try to know on 
the eight days at sea. Tt was a company consist- 
ing of American buyers for commercial houses, 
frequently with their families, some peo- 
ple of wealth returning from extended 
tours, but mostly theatrical people—man- 
agers, actors, and _ actresses. Here it was 
rest to the limit with no social life attempted. 
Indeed, so rough was the passage that few cared 
what the wild waves were saying. Nevertheless, 
the rest was as ideal as can be dreamed of, with a 
sea tonic to thrill every fibre of one’s being. 





———_—+-¢-0.9-0-9-——_____ 
THE TRIUMPH OF A CITY UNIVERSITY. 


We have already referred to the great appropria- 
tion recently made by the city government of Cin- 
cinnati for the University of Cincinnati. There 
will be no more serious opposition to the univer- 
sity. This recent appropriation really completes 
the university in all its departments. We give 
briefly what has been accomplished in five 
years :-— 

First: The right to use city ground (a fine site 
of fifty acres in one of the parks) for the univer- 
sity, with freedom from taxation for all university 
buildings and property, including real estate, etc., 
belonging to the endowment. This was the first 
step in recognizing the institution as a city uni- 
versity. 

Second: A _ half-mill tax on all the assessed 
valuations of the city for the support of the insti- 
tution was obtained from the first legislature. 

Third: Acts authorizing the city council to ap- 
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propriate any amount, at any time, for buildings 
and equipments, for any and all of the colleges 
and departments of the university.. Council is au- 
thorized, if need be, to issue bonds for this pur- 
pose, to be taken care of by the city in the usual 
way. Such issue of bonds are outside of the limit 
of indebtedness put on the city by the general law. 
This legislation was what frightened the conser- 
vatives in the city and aroused their opposition. 
They said that it was saddling an institution of 
unknown proportions upon the city, and that it 
would ultimately put a great institution upon them 
which they would have to support forever. The 
reply was simply that it took a two-thirds vote of 
council to do this, and that the university could 
never get more than the people thought they 
ought to have for their own good. It is very sig- 
nificant, therefore, that the first appropriation 
passed council unanimously. 

Of course the university had already won over- 
whelming popular support by serving the schools 
and the people, and this proved irresistible. 


,’ a a —_ 
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KNIGHTHOOD OF SIR J. H. YOXALL. 


In England they have provision for the public 
recognition of merit wholly unknown in this coun- 
try. Upon the king’s birthday this year he con- 
ferred the honor of knighthood upon the general 
secretary of the Teachers’ Union, James H. Yoxall. 
The elementary teachers of England keep Mr. 
Yoxall in parliament as their representative. This 
is the first time that an elementary teacher or a 
representative thereof has been thus honored by 
queen or king. He was almost overwhelmed by 
telegrams and letters of congratulation, which 
reached him, literally, by the thousand. He put 
forth a statement saying that he is engaged in 
answering each by letter, but asked that delay oc- 
casioned by the inevitable length of this pleasant 
duty may not be supposed to mean any lack of ap- 
preciation of (surely) the kindest and most touch- 
ing communications that ever man received. 

Mr. Yoxall was born July 15, 1857, was edu- 
cated at Wesleyan school, was pupil teacher in Shef- 
field, was professionally trained as a teacher at 
Westminster Training College, became headmas- 
ter at Sheffield in 1878, and has been secretary of 
the National Teachers’ Union since 1892. He has 
received high scholastic honors from both Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. He became a member of par- 
liament from Nottingham in 1895, which seat he 
has held all these years. 


\_—. 
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MUSIC AS A UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT. 


The New York University has put in a depart- 
ment of music with a two-years’ course under the 
direction of Thomas Tapper. This is along a differ- 
ent line from any hitherto undertaken. While the 
art will be taught for the art’s sake, it will also be 
taught for its educational, psychological, and all- 
round influence upon the students. No other 
whom we know is in position to do this new work 
so efficiently as Mr. Tapper, whose’ life has been 
given both to the art and the utility of music. He 
is an idealist and a realist wonderfully combined 
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in taste and experience. The prospectus says: 
“The object of this course is to present art and the 
higher forms of literature as verities of human ex- 
pression. The place of art, including music and 
literature, in the educational equipment of the 
child from its first days of conscious home life, 
and during its school life, will be emphasized. In 
a practical manner it will be shown how in the 
home and the school the child’s taste for these 
subjects may be cultivated and how they may be 
placed before him in a manner at once to interest 
and to attract him.” 

Whoever knows Mr. Tapper will understand 
how nobly all this will be unfolded in such a 
course as will be provided by this department. 


,* ,% ," 
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FIVE FEET OF BOOKS. 


The attempt to select five feet of books, the 
reading of which would make one sufficiently edu- 
cated, has had one good result in that it satisfies 
everybody but the promoters that the attempt is 
fruitless. The books selected not only do not fill 
the requirements, but everybody is satisfied that 
with few exceptions they could easilybe improved. 

It has done much good by setting people to 
thinking of the inability of any books of early 
times to equip any one for these times, of the fu- 
tility of making style of literature a test for educat- 
ing a man for twentieth century life. 
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JOHN D. SHOOP. 


Chicago has an assistant superintendent, John 
D. Shoop, a man of fifty-two, a native of Ohio, a 
graduate of Valparaiso University when it was 
known as the Northern Indiana Normal school, 
and of the Cook County Normal school, under 
Colonel Francis W. Parker,and who has studied in 
Chicago University. In 1901 he went to Chicago 
as principal of the McAllister school and in 1903 
was transferred to the Holden school, where he 
was principal when he was chosen assistant super- 
incendent, a new position, in July. His selection 
was as unanimous and hearty as was that of Mrs. 
Young. 








THE FIVE-FOOT SHELF, 


In answer to inquiries, we give the five-foot 
bogk shelf as far as announced: “Autobiography 
of Benjamin Franklin”; “Journal of John Wool- 
man”; ‘Fruits of Solitude,’ by William Penn; 
Bacon's “Essays” and “New Atlantis”; Milton’s 
“Areopagitica” and “Tractate on Education”; Sir 
Thomas Browne’s “Religio Medici’; Plato’s 
“Apology,” “Phaedo,” and “Crito”; “Golden Say- 
ings of Epictetus”; “Meditations of Marcus Aure- 
lius”; Emerson’s ‘Essays’; Emerson’s “English 
Traits”; “Poems of Milton”; Jonson’s “Vol- 
pone”; Beaumont and Filetcher’s “The Maid’s 
Tragedy”; Webster’s “Duchess of Malfi”; Mid- 
dleton’s ‘“‘The Changeling’’; Dryden’s “All for 
Love”; Shelley’s “Cenci’’; Browning’s “Blot on 
the “Seutcheon”; Tennyson’s “Becket”; Goethe’s 
“Faust”; Marlowe’s “Dr. Faustus”; Adam 


Smith’s “Wealth of Nations”; “Letters of Cicero 
Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress”; 


and Pliny”; 
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Burns’ “Tam-o’-Shanter”; Walton’s ‘“Complete 
Angler’’ and Lives of Donne and Herbert; 
“Autobiography of St. Augustine”; “Plutarch’s 
Lives”; Dryden’s “Aeneid”; Chaucer’s “Canter- 
bury Tales”; “Imitation of Christ,” by Thomas a 
Kempis; Dante’s “Divine Comedy”; Darwin’s 
“Origin of Species”; “Arabian Nights.” 
Comment is not called for. 


—_—_____—~0-00-@-0-@-«- BF or STE 
THE NEW COLORADO LAW. 


We begin in this issue a series of articles by 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey of Denver on the new 
Colorado law which was passed by the last legisla- 
ture at his instigation. This is the most impor- 
tant departure in legislation for children that has 
been passed in any state. It is so fundamental and 
so important that we present it in full with Judge 
Lindsey’s explanation thereof. 

——____—_ —.0-9-0--0-@-e-——__—_— 

Hon. Lewis D. Bonebrake, ex-state superin- 
tendent of Ohio, has accepted the presidency of 
Indiana Central University, Indianapolis. In this 
there is general rejoicing among the educators, 
who enjoyed his vigorous administration in Ohio 
and his uniform professional zeal. His success is 
assured from the start. 


The Denver enrollment barely passed 6,000,and 
about half of these were from Colorado. 
state fully redeemed its pledge. The active mem- 
bers should carry the enrollment, on the basis of 
other meetings, above 10,000, which was about 
the same as at the other Denver meeting. 


The success of the Pittsburg playground work 
this summer has won national attention because 
of the educational significance. The city is mak- 
ing much of this feature of its education and the 
reward in the character of the children is already 
beginning to show. 





Do you know what triskaidekaphobia is with- 
out looking it up in the dictionary? Well, it is a 
phobia that you ought not to have. 

The Chicago University summer session en- 
rolled nearly 3,000 students, far more than ever 
before. 

Atlanta honors her long-time superintendent by 
having a fine building named the W. F. Slaton 
school. 

In Newark, N. J., it is said that real estate in- 
creased fivefold near a public playground in four 
years. 

The Child Labor movement was launched in 
England two hundred and six years ago. 

Child labor has never been eliminated without 
lively agitation on the part of outsiders. 

University summer schools have been larger 
and better this year than ever before. 

Commercial New York has 8,000,000 population, 
within a radius of twenty miles. 

Ohio has 960 regularly registered high schools. 
What state has more? 

There are 516 Chautauqua assemblies in the 
United States. 

Help the cause of tenure every time. 

The pension movement is gaining. 
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PLANTS OF THE SALT MARSHES. 
BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY, 
Brown University. . 

Salt marshes abound on the New England coast. 
Usually they appear to have been produced by the 
final withdrawal or partial retreat of the sea from 
more or less extended shallows. These may, per- 
haps, have been caused by slight elevations of the 
coast line, or by increasing deposits of silt washed 
down from the shore. 

Such swamps are often very extensive, as one 
sees them in Rhode Island at Nayatt, Point Judith, 
or Narragansett Pier, Still finer examples are 
seen between Boston and Salem or Newburyport, 
where they reallyform vast level plains, permeated 
by winding streams. These intersecting rivers 
may be navigable for sailboats, and a curious ef- 
fect is produced at a distance—when the hull is in- 
visible—as of a ship sailing over the land. 

Beautiful colors characterize these saline 
marshes—tints often suggesting the hues of 
watered silk, lovely shades of green and brown, 
olive and purple. The presence of salt very mark- 
edly affects the vegetation. Only specially 
adapted plants can endure such conditions. To 
investigate the flora, one should wearrubber boots, 
for there is always more or less wet or oaze. 

The observer is at once impressed by the preva- 
lence of certain tall grasses, stiff and spiry. 
These are mainly spartinas or salt-reed grasses, the 
phragmites or true reed, quick grass, etc. With 
them are always various sedges, rushes, and bul- 
rushes. The sea-reed, so useful in binding the 
shifting dunes, is not apt to grow in the actual 
marshes, nor yet is the cruel bur-grass or cench- 
rus of the beach, so punishing if it gets into one’s 
stockings. 

The most beautiful plant of the marshes by far 
is the rose-mallow, Hibiscus moscheutos. No 
garden flower can surpass this noble plant, and it 
is only equaled by its superb cousins introduced 
from the East. A glory of the latter salutes me as 
I write, white with violet eyes, rose-pink, deep 
red, and snowy white. Humblier in size than the 
mallows, but still very showy in color, is the small 
species of sabbatia. We have seen it very abun- 
dant at the Pier, where also, farther inland, grows 
its matchless cousin. In the wet ooze, too, 
one finds the maritime Gerardia, with 
purple fox-glove-like flowers, and __ thick, 
fleshy leaves. Indeed, it is quite character- 
istic of halophytes or° salt-loving plants to 
affect succulent stems and foliage. Thus, two 
species of aster are found in such situations— 
thickened up in the same curious way. The ex- 
aggeration of this habit is shown in the queer, 
fleshy, jointed samphires. These often impart a 
ruddy color to an entire marsh. 

A marked plant always in the marshes is marsh- 
lavender or rosemary—nearly akin to the thrift so 
common on British cliffs and shores. The pret- 
tily colored flowers, or at least their calyces, per- 
sist and hence make pretty winter bouquets. We 
always find around, and even in, the marshes, the 
very splendid seaside goldenrod, Solidago semper- 
virens, a species rarely, if ever, found remote from 
the shore. Every one knows it from its 
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ample, rather thick, leaves, and superb wand- 
like or branching golden heads, much larger 
than in most inland species. 


A queer little plant of the parsley family, Um-_ 


belliferae, grows. in the salt marshes, and may at 
first escape attention, though abundant. This is 
the Crantzia of Nuttall, a perennial creeping and 
rooting in the mud: In the place. of true leaves, 
it has its petioles cylindrical and hollow. These 
function: as foliage.’ The flowers are extremely 
small, and like all its family it is studied from the 
fruit. Another parsley:plant of the swamps, even 
more common and really pretty, is the discopleura. 
The leaves. are dissected into capillary, divisions. 

There surely can be few queerer plants than 
samphire or glass-wort, with its succulent. leafless, 
jointed stems and opposite branches. The flowers 
are secreted in the hollows of the upper joints of 
the stems. Besides along the seacoast this plant 
is found about salt springs und alkaline regions of 
the interior. With it one usually sees the salt-wort 
or our native form of the Russian thistle. This is 
a prickly herb or half shrub with sharp, pointed 
leaves and minute flowers, The pig-weed or 
goose-foot family indeed yields other seaside 
plants, as does the nearly related amaranth family, 
in which is found the water hemp, acnida. 

There are drawbacks to botanizing in a salt 
marsh. We have already spoken of possible wet 
feet. One may also discover, or be found by, fleas, 
and if so is in for ten days’ discomfort, or even 
agony. Again, it is apt to be hot in these shade- 
less districts. On the other hand, the incentives 
to research are constant and the rewards manifold. 
Incidentally one is perpetually charmed by the 
view of sea or bay. : 


“Age cannot wither, nor custom stale 
Its infinite variety.” 
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POLICING BY SUGGESTION. 
BY W. H. ALLEN. 

In Glencoe, the Chicago suburb, motorists 
scrupulously observe the law and the dictates of 
their consciences. On every street corner is a 
bump, built low enough to make legal speed com- 
patible with comfort, but high enough to make il- 
legal speed dangerous for machine and occupant. 
The citizens of Glencoe cannot afford to watch 
their street crossings all day and all night. They 
cannot even afford to police each corner. They 
can afford the bumps, which remind potential law- 
breakers at the critical moment of the prevailing 
public conscience and of the conditions of public 
safety and welfare. , 

So an educational fund of five, ten, or fifty mil- 
lions can never hope to make volunteers enough, 
or police enough, to watch every official act. It 
can, however, secure the adoption of methods for 
recording what is done when it is done that will 
present a bump to prospective law-breakers, in- 
competent men, and watchful civic leaders at the 
critical moment where public welfare is involved. 
To keep these bumps in repair will cost relatively 
little. By means of them all travelers on democ- 
racy’s road will receive warning of the commu- 
nity’s point of view and of the community’s inter- 
est, so at their own peril and in blazing light they 
commit anti-social acts.—The Atlantic. 
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PAGE COUNTY (IOWA ) FARM ARITHMETIC.—(I.) 
EIGHTH GRADDP. 
[Prepared by County Superintendent Jessie Field, as- 
sisted by C. F. Garrett, Sac City, Ia., and Professor A. 
* V. Storm of Agricultural College, Ames, Ia.] 

To find the number of bushels of ear corn in 
the crib, multiply together the length and width 
of the crib and the depth of the corn in the crib, 
and multiply this product by two-fifths. 
dimensions taken in feet.) 

To find the number of ‘bushels of shelled corn 
or small grain, multiply together the length and 
width of the bin and the depth of the grain in the 
bin (all in feet), and this product by forty-five 
fifty-sixths. 

A crib contains 67,200 pounds of ear corn. Al- 
lowing 14 pounds per bushel for cobs, and 20 per 
cent. for shrinkage, what will be the value of this 
corn, shelled, next May, at 70 cents per bushel? 

Have the boys measure a crib of corn at home, 
find the number of bushels, find the weight of this 
at 70 pounds to the bushel. 
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much more profit per day will there be in selling 
this cows milk at 5 cents a quart than in making 
butter from it to sell at 25 cents a pound? 

A gallon of milk weighs 8 pounds, 10 ouncés. 
If butter-fat is worth 26 cents a pound, what 
should a farmer get for 160 gallons of milk which 
tests 4.2 per cent.? 

At the same price, what should he get for the 
same quantity of milk if the test is 3 per cent.? 

If butter-fat is worth 25 cents a pound, and a 
farmer receives $10.35 for 120 gallons of milk, 
what is the test? 

(a) 120 x 8.625 = 1,035 pounds. 
25 cents = 41.40 pounds butter-fat. 
1,035 = 4 per cent., the test. 

A farmer sold 6 loads of ear corn (70 pounds to 
the bushel) at 51 cents per bushel. Fill out his 


scale ticket and find out how much money he 
should get. 


(b) $10.35 + 
(c) 41.40 + 


Gaede] Wolght.| Mot. -]aPrice -| Amwont 











Deduct 14 pounds | weight wagon -weight _ cents $ 
per bushel for cobs, and find the number of a_i 
bushels of shelled corn in the remaining weight | ane a es 
at 56 pounds to the bushel. The average shrink- 3200 | 1190 51 
age of corn cribbed from November to May is 20 | $394 | 1285 | 51 
per cent. How many bushels by weight will | 3882 1220 | + 
3476 1276 51 
there be next May? — ee 
A good ration for a dairy cow is 10 bushels of ph Soe k Bie $ 
Find the profit for the year on each of these cows :— Make out a scale 
; ODI cpeigiinndtde tats larsil shells ticket and find the 
_ May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar. | April amount received for five 
eo | milk | milk | milk | milk | milk | milk | milk milk | milk | milk | | loads of hogs at $5.25 
g | Ibe. | Ibe. | Ibs. | Ibs. | Ibs. | Ibe. | Ibs. | Ibs. | Ibs. | Ibs. | per C. 
*} 750 | 754 | 730 | 670 | 690 | 680 | 650 | 640 | 520 450 Gross weights: 2,974, 
test | test | test | test j-test test test test | test test | 3,025, 2,889, 2,986, 3,- 
per ct. | per ct: | perct.| perct. | per ct. | per ct. | per ct. perct. perct. perct. | 116. 
44/44 | 429) 4 142) 42/ 4 | 88 | 36 | 36 | Weight of wagons: 
| milk | milk | milk | milk | milk | milk | milk | milk | milk | milk | 1,210, 1,190, 1,275, 1- 
Ibs. Ibs, Ibs. Ibs. | lbs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. | 280. 1812 
at | 780 775 | 750 700 670 | 670 650 630 | 600 600 | Make out a. scale 
S| test. | test | test | test | test test test test test test ticket adding a column 
P LET | Poet, | Bae oe per ct. | perct. | perct. per ct. "per ct. | per ct. ‘per ct. fon tetethes of tash- 
| 82 |.32 | 8 | 8 2.8 
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The value of butter fat is 24 cents per pound, and the cost of keeping the cows is $32.50 


‘each for the year. 


corn and 10 bushels of oats ground together, and 
1 ton of clover hay. This amount will feed the 
cow for seventy-five days. At present local 
prices, what will be the cost of supplying~ this 
ration for 225 days and pasturing the cow for the 
remainder of the year at $1.50 per month? (Get 
prices from the local paper or by inquiry of feed 
dealers. Keep the market quotations on the 
blackboard for the use of the pupils in working 
problems similar to those given above.) 

A cow gives 34 gallons of milk per day. The 
milk tests 4.8 per cent. How much butter-fat 
does she yield in 10 days if a gallon of milk weighs 
88 pounds? 

If $ of a pound of butter-fat makes a pound of 
butter, how many pounds of butter does she yield 
in 10 days?) -Making no allowance for labor, how 


28 | 28 


els, and find the amount 
received for five loads of 

oats sold at 42 cents 
per bushel. 

Gross weights: 2,900, 
2,842, 2,736, 2,937, 2,854. 

Weight of wagons:. 1,187, 1,264, 1,235, 1,210, 
1,224. 

Make out a scale ticket with a column for 
bushels, and find the amount received for four 
loads of shelled corn sold at 52 cents per bushel. 

Gross weights: 3,664, 3,580, 3,376, 3,610. 

‘Weight of wagons: 1,200, 1,224, 1,185, 1,240. 

Make out a scale ticket and find out the amount 
received for ten loads of potatoes sold at 55 cents 
per bushel. 

Gross weights: 3,168, 3,040, 3,276, 3,100, 3,000, 
2,940, 2,865, 2,986, 3,012, 2,730. 

Weight of wagons: 1,262, 1,214, 1,200, 1,205, 
1,192, 1,180, 1,164, 1,175, 1,120, 1,210. 

Find the value of 5 loads of hay sold at $6.25 
per ton. 
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Gross weights: 3,180, 3,375, 3,464, 3,490, 3,388 
Weight of wagons: 1,175, 1,190, 1,240, 1,245, 
1,260. 
Find the amount of this threshing bill :— 
1,200 bushels of oats at 2 cents per bushel....... $ 
'860 bushels of wheat at 4 cents per bushel...... 
2,600 pounds of coal at $4 a tom,.......seeeeeees ‘ 


4 men and teams at $3 for one day........--- 
5 men at $1.75 for one day.........ceeeeeere 


$ 

The field in which this 1,200 bushels of oats was 
raised is 128 rods long and 50 rods wide. What 
was the yield per acre? 

The wheat field was 86 rods long and 80 rods 
wide. What was the yield per acre? 

A bushel of wheat takes from the soil 20 ounces 
of nitrogen, 8 ounces of phosphoric acid, and 5 
ounces of potash. How many pounds of the es- 
sential plant foods did this crop of 860 bushels of 
wheat take from the field? 

A bushel of oats takes from the soil 10 ounces 
of nitrogen, 3 ounces of phosphoric acid, and 2 


ounces of potash. How many pounds of the es-. 


sential plant foods did this crop of 1,200 bushels 
of oats take from the field? 
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CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 


In the eleventh century Oliver of Malmesbury built a 
gliding machine, in which he flew from a tower 370 feet, 
falling and breaking a leg. 

1450—Dante of Perouse made a short flight, with the 
same result. 

1867—Le Bris flew 600 feet in an aeroplane. 

1890—Hargrave’s flapping-wing device flew 368 feet. 

1892—Lilienthal made a flight over 600 feet. In 1896 
his machine upset after flying 1,000 feet, and he was 
killed. 

1894—Sir Hiram Maxim’s aeroplane flew 300 feet, but 
developed fatal defects in equilibrium. 

1896-—Octave Chanute developed his biplane glider 
that carried a man 400 feet. This machine is the basis 
of the Wright brothers’ aeroplanes. 

1896—S. P. Langley’s aerodrome, with steam motor, 
flew 3.000 feet. 

1897—Ader, in his mechanically-driven device, flew 
1,000 feet. 

1900—The Wright brothers, in private tests near Day- 
ton, O., made flights averaging 600 feet. 

1905—Wright brothers flew twenty-four miles, 

1906—Santos-Dumont flew 400 feet. 

1907—Delagrange, in a Voisin biplane, flew 650 feet. 

1907—Louis Bleriot began work on his monoplane 
type of flyer, and, after many failures, on October 1, 
1908, flew nine miles. 

1907—Henri Farman made several successful flights 
in a Voisin biplane. He won the Deutsch-Archdeacon 
prize by a half-mile flight January 12, 1908, and October 
30, 1908, flew cross-country seventeen miles. 

1908—De Caters (Belgian) perfected a triplane that 
flew nearly a half mile. 

1908—June §, 1908, the BEsnault-Peltrie monoplane 
flew three quarters of a mile. 

1908—July 4. Glen Curtiss, in the June Bug, flew 
one mile at Hammondsport, N. Y. 

1908—August 21. Gastambide-Mengin monoplane 
flew one mile. 

190S—July 9. Delagrange made the first successful 
flight with an extra passenger. 
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1908— Wilbur Wright, after a series of flights, break- 
ing all records, remained in air one hour, nine minutes, 
and forty-five seconds with an extra passenger (October 
10), reached an altitude of 328 feet (December 18), and 
flew seventy-six miles in two hours, twenty minutes, and 
twenty-three and one-third seconds (December 31). 

1908—Orville Wright made many successful flights at 
Fort Myer, Va., but on September 17 his effort to carry 
an extra passenger resulted in an accident that killed 
Lieutenant Selfridge and broke Wright’s leg. 

1909—May 20. Tissandier remained in air one hour, 
two minutes, and thirty seconds. 

1909—June 5. Latham made a flight of one hour, 
seven minutes, and thirty-seven seconds. 

1900—July 15. Paulhan flew one hour, seven min- 
utes, and tineteen seconds. 

1909—July 17. Glen Curtiss remained in air fifty- 
two minutes and thirty seconds. 

1909—July 20. Farman in air one hour and twenty- 
three minutes. 

1909—July 25. Louis Bleriot crossed the BEnglish 
channel. 

1909—July 27. Orville Wright made new record for 
flight with extra passenger, remaining in air one hour, 
twelve minutes, and forty seconds.—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 
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R. P., Indiana: I much enjoy the weekly visits of the 
Journal of Education. It keeps me in touch with the 
active, pulsating educational world. 


M. J. B., Pennsylvania: The Journal is always a safe, 
sane counsellor—full of the wine of inspiration. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE MENTAL MAN. An Outline of the Funda- 
mentals of Ps phology, By Gustav Gottlieb Wenz- 
laff, president th Dakota State Normal school at 
Springfield. New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 
Cloth. 272 pp. Price, $1.10. 

This is an exceptionally valuable text-book on psy- 
chology for school use, for reading circles, or for indi- 
vidual study. William James was accustomed to in- 
troduce a lecture on psychology in this way: “Perhaps 
you will ask me what are the practical benefits con- 
ferred on the world by this interesting science. So far 
as I am able to learn, absolutely none.” For many 
years the study of psychology was theoretical, a sort of 
intellectual football game to test the ability of the stu- 
dents to remember and act upon signals, and skill in 
playing one’s part individually and in team work. In 
those days you must belong to some special psychologi- 
cal football club, as it were, and be prepared to shout 
for your phase of psychology. There was then no such 
thing as studying psychology, but merely some school of 
psychology. An attempt was made to advance from 
this position by the development of various pedagogical 
psychologies which amused the real psychologists as 
much as it did the pedagogists, but from a different 
standpoint. Of late attempts have been made to pro- 
duce text-books in psychology that suggest some real 
service to the world while being interesting to the stu- 
dent who has neither the time nor disposition to be a 
devotee of any school of psychology. If we mistake 
not, President Wenziaff has made a book that fulfills all 
requirements of this new and sensible situation. He 
covers the entire range of psychology from the stand- 
point of the general student. He is concise without 
being dry, clear without being simple, popular without 
being unscientific, practical without doing violence to 
established theory. He is an author with both power 
and poise. 


THE LAWS OF FRIENDSHIP, HUMAN AND DI- 
VINE. By President Henry C. King, Oberlin Col- 
lege. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
159 pp... Price, $1.25, net. 

A new volume from the prolific and able pen of Presi- 
dent King, containing his conception of the philosophy 
of life as “the cultivation of friendship with God and 
man.” The theme was presented by him in a series of 
lectures at Haverford College, which is an institution 
maintained by the “Friends.” These lectures are here 
in book form. And they are of the best, in theme, in 
scope, and in literary excellence. They idealize friend- 
ship as the supreme aim and end of life. Religion in 
its simplest analysis is but friendship in human and 
divine directions. The theme is wrought out with 
greatest care, but is scarcely free from special pleading. 
though the pleas are worthy. 


RECITATIONS FOR ASSEMBLY AND CLASSROOM. 
Compiled by Anna T. Lee O’Neill, M. A. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 454 pp. Price, $1.10. 
Something over five hundred selections from litera- 

ture, suitable for memorizing by children of all ages, 
are collected in “Recitations for Assembly and Class- 
room.” They are grouped as ballad and narrative 
poems, nature poems, child fancies, humorous, ethical, 
poems for special occasions, and dialogues. Within 
each group the selections are classified as appropriate 
to primary grades, lower grammar, upper grammar, and 
the high school. 

It is clear that the book does a great service to teach- 
ers by placing ready at hand for them the oft-needed 
poems for recitation at the morning exercises, at holi- 
day observances, and other occasions. The choice is 
made from a wide field, and in the infinite variety each 
individual teacher and child must surely find selections 
quite to his liking. Our only wish is that more humor- 
ous pieces were given—there are only eight—but these 
few are admirably chosen. The selections prescribed 
for memorizing by the New York city course of study 
are printed in full. grouped by half years from the first 
through the eighth grade. This excellent list is well 
worth attention and use in the schools everywhere. Al- 
together it is a very satisfactory book, well made by 
both author and publisher—a collection of literature 
that every grade teacher should enjoy for her own 
reading as well as pupils’ recitations. 
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THE WADE AND SYLVESTER READERS. By 
Joseph H. Wade, district superintendent of schools, 
New York city, and Emma Sylvester, principal of 
Public School 35, Manhattan, New York city. 

A PRIMER. Cloth. 92 pp. Illustrated. List price, 
380 cents. 

A FIRST READER. Cloth. 127 pp. Illustrated. List 
price, 35 cents. 

Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. 

Here is a series of Readers applying fully, clearly, 
delightfully the iaeas developed by the rapid teaching ot 
English reading to newly-arrived or steamer foreigners. 
I have seen wonderful achievements with such children 
by the methods here applied in the teaching of reading 
to all beginners. A thought, the action, the verb. This 
is so simple, and yet so suggestive. Stand, sit, run, walk, 
open, close, roll, and see furnish suggestions for pages 
of sentences in which there is not a new thought, not a 
new spoken word for the child, but abundance of read- 
ing miaterial which the child will grasp at the first op- 
portunity. These suggest an almost infinite variety of 
activities associated with many objects applying per- 
sonal pronouns, singular and plural nouns and verbs, 
past, present, and future tenses, declarative, interroga- 
tive, and exclamatory forms. The wonder is that we 
have not long ago realized how simple a process this is. 
The books aie beautiful in print and in illustration. In 
the Primer there are more than 100 pictures, each 
of interest to the children. The child’s interest is al- 
ways the guide in the Primer. while in the First Reader 
there accompanies this idea of interest a purpose to give 
or suggest information. Notwithstanding the fact that 
Primers and First Readers are almost innumerable, I 
have enjoyed these two almost as much as though they 
were the first ever, since they are so new in their plan 
and delightful in their execution. 





ZOOLOGY. A Text-book for Secondary Schools, Nor- 
mal Schools, and Colleges. Blakiston’s Science Series. 
By Thomas Walton Galloway, Ph. D., Millikin Unt- 
versity, Decatur, Dlinois. Second revised edition. 
Philadelphia: FP. Blakiston’s Sons & Co. 240 illustra- 
tions. 480 pp. Price, $2.00, net. 

This is an exceptionally valuable text-book on zoology, 
because the author has a distinctly clear idea of the 
needs of students, of the relative value of different 
phases of the subject, and of various methods of presen- 
tation. He never forgets that zoology is a subject to be 
studied, and taught, for life rather than as a preparation 
for college. His idea of laboratory and field work is 
higher and richer than that too often taken by teachers 
and text-book makers, i.e., as a means of mental growth 
rather than merely illustrative of the text or lecture. 
He says that it is as easy to waste time in a laboratory 
as in the reading of text-books. The laboratory should 
arouse and maintain interest. The book is of rare value 
because of its material, suggestion, and inspiration. 


—— »————_ 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
‘Physical Laboratory Manual.” By C. F. Adams. Price, 60 
cents.——‘‘Dumas’ Le Comte de Monte Cristo.’’ Edited bv C. Fontaine. 
Price, 40 cents.——‘“‘Horace's Satires.”" Edited by E. P. Morris. 


Price, $1.00. New York: American Book Company. 

‘*Woodwork for School:.”’ By J. T. Baily and S. Pollitt. (Part I.) 
Peoria, Ill.: The Manual Arts Press. 

“Stories of Norse Heroes.’’ By E. VM. Wilmot-Buxton. Price, 
$1.50.——‘“‘In Nature’s School.” By Lillian Gasek. Price, $1.50.—— 
“The Young Man’s Affairs.’”’ By Charles R. Brown. Price, $1.00. 
——‘“Found by the Circus.” By James Otis. Price, $100. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co, 

“Stories of the Ancient World.” “Stories of Classic Myths.” 
“Stories of the Middle Ages."’ ‘Stories of Greece and Rome.”’ 
“Stories of Chivalry.’’ ‘Stories of Royal Children.” 65 cents each. 
——‘Practical Argumentation.”” By George K. Pattee. New York: 
The Century Company. 

“Stories and Exercises for O ning School.” By W. R. Houghton. 

0 


Price, 25 cents.——‘‘Construction rk for Rural and Elementary 
Schools.” B aginie McGaw. Price, 60 cents.——‘‘Character 
Building, Vol. I., Ethical Lessons.’” By Marian M. George Price, 
$1.25.——‘“‘Psychology and Higher Life.” By W. A. McKeever. 


Price, $1.00. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

“Spor Xnitting”’ By Mary A. McCormack. Price, $1.00. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

“Vowel Songs for Vocal Training in the Kindergarten.” By 
William M. Lawrence. Price, 25 cents.——“‘Nature Songs and 
Lullabies.”” By Anna B. Badlam and Carrie Bullard. Price, 50 
cents. Chicago: Clayton F. Summey Company. 

“Primer (Language Reader).’” By F. T. Baker, G.R. Carpenter, 
and J. T. Dulon. Price, 25 cents. New York: The Macmillan 


Company. 
“Inorganic Chemistry for Colleges.’’ By Lyman C. Newell. Price, 
$2.00 —_—“‘Health Studies.”” By E. P. Hoag. Price, 75 cents.—— 


“Finger-Play Reader ‘Parts 1& 2’. By Davis and Julien. Price, 35 
cents each. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“Living Teachers.”” By Margaret Slattery. 
Cleveland: F. M. Barton Company. 


Price, 35 ceats 
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TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
school authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 8, 9: Eastern Dllinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Danville. 


October 28, 29, 30: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Lewiston; William H. 
Brownson, Portland, president. 


November 4, 5: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka. 


November 4-5-6: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. E. 
J. H. Beard, Newton, president; 
O. E. Smith, Indianola, secretary. 


December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, DB. M. Car 
ter, Jefferson City. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

BRETON WOODS. A Society for 
the Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests has been organized, and will 
use the public schools for the promo- 
tion of their cause. The following 
officers were elected: President, 
Frank W. Rollins, Concord; vice- 
presidents, Rockingham county, 
James A. Tufts, Exeter; Strafford 
county, W. D. Gibbs, Durham; Car- 
roll county, Rev. Daniel-Merriman, 
Intervale; Belknap county, Charles 
E. Tilton, Tilton; Merrimack county, 
W. P. Fiske, Concord; Hillsboro 
county, Isaac Huse, Manchester; 
Cheshire county, A. E. Childs, Har- 
risville: Sullivan county, F. H. Fos- 
ter, Claremont; Grafton county. 
Laurence J. Webster, Holderness; 
Coos county, H. W. K. Hale, Dixville. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
QUINCY. Albert L. Barbour of 
Natick has been unanimously elected 
superintendent of schools of Quincy. 
He will succeed Frank E. Parlin, 
who has accepted a similar position 
in Cambridge. Mr. Barbour is a 
graduate of Brown University, ‘92. 
He received the degree of A. M. from 
that institution in "94. He has been 
superintendent of schools at Cum- 
berland, R. I., and of the Princeton 
and Sterling district, and South Had 

ley, and since 1900 at Natick. 


WEST BRIDGEWATER. | This 
town is highly favored in having the 
opportunity of educating all of the 
young people of the town in Howard 
Seminary, one of the best in New 
England, with Sarah E. Laughton as 
principal. As a boarding and pre- 
paratory school it has young women 
from all parts of the country. 


CAMBRIDGE. The famous 
Brown and Nichols Boys’ Prepara- 
tory school will be twenty-seven 
years old on September 30, and in 
those years it has attained and main- 
tained an excellent rank. 


DUXBURY. The Powder Point 
school has introduced a_ forestry 
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The problem of preserving hygienic conditions in school buildings is 
one that deserves the serious attention of those responsible for the health 
of pupils under their caret. Ample ventilation and scrupulous cleanliness 
are vital, but, unless the floors receive Proper attention and treatment, 
the dust that accumulates will be a constant menace, for dust is recog- 
nized as the greatest carrier and distributer of disease germs known. 
A simple yet effective treatment of floors is found in 


—a aration that accomplishes its , by | 

- icles and killing the mallions of dlecamn amelie ts per ware 
ree or four treatments a year are all that are necessary. Standard Floor Dress- 

ing preserves the floors, makes the wood last and reduces the labor and 

cost of caretaking. Sold in barrels, half barealecen ie one and five gallon cans, 

A Trial Free of All Cost ‘ 
We will gladly prove the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing 
by treating floor of one room or corridor in any school or obiie "a 
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course which promises to be very at- 
tractive. 


NEWTON. The Waban § school 
for boys is a marvel in its achieve- 
ment. Principal and Mrs. Pillsbury 
have rare tact in guiding the boys 
and skill in teaching them, but they 
do not in the least presume upon 
this, but they provide so many teach- 
ers that a teacher for every five is 
their rule. 


MELROSE. The school board 
has elected John H. Anthony, super- 
intendent of schools of Braintree, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of F. H. Nickerson as super- 
intendent of the Melrose schools. 
Mr. Anthony is thirty-six years old. 
He graduated from Brown Univer- 
sity and from the Columbia Univer- 
sity Teachers College. During his 
senior year at Brown he was instruc- 
tor in rhetoric. He has been princi- 
pal of the West Bridgewater high 
school, assistant superintendent of 
the farm and trades school at 
Thompson’s Island, supervising prin- 
cipal of the grammar schools of New 
sritain, Ct., superintendent of the 
Wareham and Marion district, stper- 
intendent of schools of Weymouth, 
and. has been for the past six years 
superintendent at Braintree. 


LOWELL. The Lowell Textile 
school is by far the best of its kind 
in America. 


CONNECTICUT. 
WINSTED. Miss Marion H. 
Thrall, who had been teacher of 
English and history at the Gilbert 
school for the past three years, will 


go to Vermont. Miss Pope of Plain- 
field, N. J., a graduate of Mt. 
Holyoke, succeeds her. 


THOMPSONVILLE. Ata _ meet- 
ing of the town school committee it 
was voted to raise the,pay of the 
various school teachers in the graded 
schools of the town fifty cents a 
week, making their pay $11.50 a 
week. The salaries of the teachers in 
the high school were raised $70 a 
year each. 


NORWICH. Louis Kampf of 
Norwich, who was graduated from 
the civil engineering department at 
Cornell, has secured a government 
appointment in the Philippine islands, 
and will assume his duties Septem- 
ber 1. 


MIDDLETON. The summer 
school conducted by the Social Ser- 
vice League in the Central school 
building for the past six weeks, 
closed Thursday with a public ex- 
hibition of the work done by the 
children. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


_ 


OHIO. 


LEBANON. Superintendent 
Lester S. Ivins of this town, and 
superintendent of Turtle Creek 
township, is one of the most progres- 
sive leaders in the uplifting of rural 
schools, especially through the in- 
troduction of agricultural subjects. 


Vv ERMILION, Superintendent 
Smiley, who has been here for ten 
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years, and whose success has been 
exceptional, has resigned that he 
may educate the rural people cof Ohio 
along the line of safe, economical, 
and uniform heat for the one-room 
buildings. 


STEUBENVILLE. James Black- 
inton, one of the best-known 
school men of this county, recently 
celebrated his ninetieth birthday. 

‘ His old-time friends and associates 
came from great distances in order 
to be present on the occasion. 


Scio. President Robert E. 
Beetham of the Scio College is one of 
the most enthusiastic and efficient 
of the college men of the state. He 
is a college president who is in- 
tensely loyal to the public schools 
and is ever active in their behalf. 
The public school teachers have no 
better friend. 


BUCYRUS. Superintendent W. 
N. Beetham of this city is one of the 
most efficient official leaders of the 
Ohio School Improvement Federa- 
tion, and the achievement of the 
federation is highly appreciated in 
this city. 


CHILLICOTHE. Superintendent 
Fred C. Kirkendall was invited back 
to Piqua as superintendent, but de- 
clined. He is doing excellent work 
here, and is highly appreciated. 


COLUMBUS. There are 2,593 
city and township boards of educa- 
tion in Ohio. 


School boards in townships with 
high schools not higher than the 
third grade must pay the tuition of 
graduates for two years in a first 
grade school or one year in a second 
grade school. This is what At- 
torney-General Denman holds in an 
opinion to State Schoo] Commissioner 
Zeller. A former opinion of the de- 
partment seems to have been con- 
strued to mean that boards main- 
taining low grade high schools are 
not required to pay the tuition of the 
graduates elsewhere, so that they 
may receive a full course in high 
school work. That interpretation is 
incorrect. 


OLEVELAND. The campaign 
for the election of members of the 
board of education promises to be 
livelier than ever. 


Mrs. Helen J. 
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Month by Month, May ist, June 1st, July 1st, Aug. 1st, 
the Increasein Sales of the 
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Testify to Their Usefulness and Popularity 
Order Now to Insure Delivery Before Schools Open 









The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


Waterman is one of the active oppo- 
sition candidates. 


KANSAS. 


The executive committee of the 
Kansas State Teachers’ Association 
had selected the dates October 28-29 
for the annual meeting, but it was 
found that this would conflict with 
the teachers’ examinations held in 
every county at the time, so the dates 
were changed to November 4 and 5. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Thin widows are de- 
sired by the board of education. 
The women are wanted as bath at- 
tendants. Widows are preferred be- 
cause it is assumed that they know 
how to wash the face and comb the 
hair of a youngster, and give him a 
bath with less noise from the youth 
than might be the case if an unmar- 
ried woman were to attempt the feat. 
The civil service commission will se- 
lect from among the 300 applicants 
for the positions. They have had 
two women physicians, who gave 
physical and medical examinations to 
all who applied. The rules of the 
physical tests are that a woman shall 
not have a waist measurement out of 
proportion with her height, and all 
artificial means of compressing the 
waist line were removed before the 
examination was started. Thé board 
of education has seventeen schools 
where bathrooms are located. The 
jobs pay $40 a month, the attendant 
working only on school days. 





KENTUCKY. 
FRANKFORT. The examination 
of fifty-three candidates for superin- 
tendents of schools in the various 
counties of the state shows that only 
three have failed. The following 
successfully passed the examina- 
tion and will receive their state cer- 
tificates, being named by the coun- 
ties in which they are candidates:— 
Carter—W. C. Kozee. 
Whitley—H. L. Bryant. 
Grayson—R,. H. Spurrier. - 
Lincoln—Caleb Newell. 
Nicholas—Miss Lida BE. Gardner. 
Bath—Leonard Cassity. 
Boyd—Miss Jerris A. Weaver. 
Lawrence—Jay McDaniel. 





M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 








Fleming—Miss Lutie M. Palmer. 
Lloyd—E. V. Hall. 
Logan—P. M. Barnes. 
Clark—John E. Lauter. 
Laurel—C,. W. Haverly. 
Harlan—vU. L. Bailey. 
Breathitt—Kash C. Williams. 
Lyon—C. W. Davis. 
Letcher—Henry C. Dixon. 
Hopkins—Taylor Graner, 
Harrison—W. M. Barkley. 
Henderson—R. L. Cannamond. 
Knott—M. M. Johnson. 
Knott—E. W. Richie. 
Seott—J. W. True. 
Elliott—D. F. Gray. 
Whitley—E. F. Davis. 
Magoffin—E. D. May. 
Hickman—W. L. Best. 
a red Meade. 

. Ray. 








Rall 
Crittenden_—E. Jeffrey Travis. 
Crittenden—Miss Clara Nunn. 
Martin—U. G. Johnson, 
Bullitt—Jennie B. Carpenter. 
Pike—P. D. Revins. 
Carlisle—Daw Bishop. 
sreckenridge—Andrew Draskell. 
Breckenridge—J. W. Trent. 
Marshall—John E. Avant. 
Mason—Miss Jessie O. Yaney. 
Knox—wW. W. Evans. 
toekcastle—J. W. Kancer. 
Rockcastle—W. R. Dickerson. 
Leslie—John D. Muney. 
Christian—Mrs. Annie Bruff Wil- 
kins. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN PEDRO. Dr. Grant Kow 
from the New York City Teachers’ 
Training school is the new superin- 
tendent here. His selection is a 
radical departure, but his exceptional 
training for supervision and his rec- 
ognized ability in educational thought 
and literary activity indicate leader- 
ship from the first. 
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SOUTHERN STATES, 


TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE. Superintendent H. 
C. Weber resigns to accept the posi- 
tion of distributing agent for 
Middle Tennessee for all publishers 
whose books were recently adopted 
for five years. Principal J. J. Keyes 
of the high school succeeds Mr. 
Weber. Mr. Keyes came into the 
force as principal of the grammar 
school sixteen years ago. After one 
year he went to the high school as 
class teacher, after four years more 
he became a floor principal, and after 
seven years more became principal in 
1905. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CANONSBURG. Jefferson Acad- 
emy has elected W. S. Moore of Craf- 
ton principal. He is a graduate of 
Washington and Jefferson College. 


0-0: @-0 9. 


Philippine Bureau of Science. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


The Philippine Bureau of Science, 
Paul C. Freer, director, though only 
seven years old, is doing good work 
and effectual work, as set forth in its 
report for 1908, just received. The 
report, which covers eighty pages, is 
full of interest, but space forbids 
more than brief reference to its lead- 
ing contents. 

The Philippine Medical school now 
has 100 beds for clinical use, fifty of 
which are supported by the city of 
Manila, and fifty by the Insular gov- 
ernment. In the nine months ended 
June, 1908, as many as 10,869 patients 
visited the clinic of the free dispen- 
sary attached to the school. The 
number increased month by month 
almost without a break, running from 
822 in September, 1907, to 1,312 in 
June, 1908. The beds are always full, 
and it is always impossible to accom- 
modate all of the patients who apply. 
The treatments cover a wide range 
of tropical diseases. The value of 
this school for training doctors is 
strikingly found in the fact that there 
is but one physician to every 430 
square miles of territory in the Phil- 
ippines, and many towns even of 
some importance not only do aot 
have a resident doctor, but a physi- 
cian may be lacking within a radius 
of maty miles, in districts where 
transportation is often difficult or im- 
possible. The students are found to 
be intelligent, industrious, and pro- 
gressive, and the course of study 
covers five years. 

The bureau meets with difficulty in 
securing and retaining trained men 
for its work, owing to the lack of an 
adequate system of pensions for ser- 
vice and the uncertainty of the per- 
manency of the service and of future 
rewards for good work, places being 
always available in other parts of the 
world for good scientific men. 

The year showed a great increase 
in the demand for routine bacterio- 
logical examinations of waters from 
artesian wells, and bacteriologists are 
needed. The discovery and study of 
cases of leprosy and their segrega- 
tion for transfer to the Culion leper 
colony is also work of the utmost 
importance for the bureau. 
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The meeting of the Philippine 
Islands Medical Association for 1908 
was attended by twelve delegates 
from foreign governments, and led to 
the formation of an association of 
medicine to embrace all of the coun- 
tries of the far East. This new as- 
sociation will have its first meeting 
in Manila in 1910, and a large attend- 
ance may be expected. The forma- 
tion of the association marks a step 
forward in the consolidation of the 
scientific interests of the far East. 

The chemical laboratory is being 
increasingly used by the public, the 
statistics showing 5,574 individual de- 
terminations for 1908, as against 3,064 
for 1907. The greatest gain lies in 
the increasing frequency with which 
persons interested in Philippine com- 
modities come to the laboratory in 
regard to the values and uses of the 
products of the islands. In the first 
seven months of 1908 over 1,200 
samples of cement were tested, 
against only twenty-four the whole 
of 1907 fiscal year. Philippine 
fibres are found suitable for paper- 
making, and, judging by the numer- 
Ous inquiries, a great paper industry 
will ultimately be established in the 
islands. 

The museum of Philippine prfo- 
ductions, though still largely in em- 
bryo, is being put in a much better 
and more spacious condition than 
formerly, with the assistance of the 
Philippine bureau of forestry. 


INSTITUTE of 
MUSICAL ART 


Of the City of New York 
53 FIFTH AVENUE 
FRANK DAMROSCH, - Director 





Special Course for 
Supervisors of Music in 
Public Schools 
THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 


Examinations and Enrollment 
October 6th, 9th, 11th 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course mailed 
on application 








Other work of the bureau has gone 
successfully on, such as the bio- 
logical laboratory and its entomo- 
logical section, its serum/section, and 
its botanical section, an nd the augmen- 
tation of the herbarium (15,132 ac- 
cessions in 1908). 

The chemical laboratory continued 
its work of investigating the native 
resins widely distributed in Philippine 
forests, native oils and their sources, 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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copra cake, kapok-seed meal, hemp- 
seed meal, ylang-ylang oil, essential 
oil- bearing plants, petroleum nut, 
mangrove barks for tanning, starch 
and alcohol production from Philip- 
pine plants, opiums, foods and drugs 
inspection, milks, and waters. 

Much field work was done during 
the year by the division of mines of 
the bureau, as to deposits of coal, 
iron, gold, and other minerals. The 
work*of the bureau on fish and fish- 
eries was also important. So far, 
strange to say, the islands with their 
coast waters full of fish import more 
fish than they export. About 8,000 
specimens. of Philippine fishes have 
already been secured. Pearl fishing 
there has a future, especially on the 
Davoa pearl bank. In four months 
10,000 pesos’ ($5,000) worth were 
found in sixty tons of shells, worth 
43,000 pesos ($21,500). Sponge fish- 
eries of considerable commercial 
value have been found. 

In quite a number of other direc- 
tions the work of the bureau was 
quite successful last year. 


i a Se os 
Common Schools vf California. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


A fact of quite significant interest 
to California is made known in the 
1908 report of Dr. Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, United States commissioner 
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of education. It is that of the 382,451 
young people of school age (five to 
eighteen years of age) in 1907, 335,- 
645 were enrolled in the common 
schools of the state. 

The enrollment has grown as fol- 
lows :— 


School Year. Enrollment. 
Ue dS ak, ae a's accents 91,332 
RISES sBicii.. b ba ule oco-d omic, 400 158,765 
BED x5 x ons KOU s cece cavcden 221,765 
DECREE > , 426 b2.00e0 cod doc cec 269,736 
ES ee ere 335,645 


MEE RON. chs aieyiceme cuchts red 171,756 
En? <1... pili dig bar auth dep. cote 163, B89 
NEN TaN «0 hci pane) o odgp oo a6 335,645 


The percentage of enrollment to 
school population has been:— 


Per Cent. of 
School Year. Enrollment. 
tek akan. bs wtinmtciemans 63.63 
se so a) isp winwia prec 73.37 
eat Ss RRS AF 77.38 
NE Sa. de vepeca diy « case 79.56 
PMS 62>. 65 v> oil eticwhs.c ean 87.76 


These percentage figures show 
gratifying progress in the state, edu- 
cationally. 

The per cent. of the total popula- 
tion of the state enrollment in the 
common schools rose from 15.61 in 
1870-’71 to 20.04 in 1906-07. 

The record of average daily at- 
tendance is:— 


I St oe a 64,286 
ee. ae ee ee 100,996 
ok a BS ee a re ee 146,589 
od Be a ee ee eee 197,395 
SET GET. Gila Ten. bots aa eee 247, 880 


In this period the average number 
of days the schools were kept dur- 
ing the year increased from 123 to 
171, giving in 1906-07 an aggregate 
of 42,387,480 days’ attendance. The 
average number of days attended by s 
each pupil in that year was 126.3. 

In 1906-07 the teachers numbered 
9, 714, of whom 8,439 were women and 
1,275 men. The average monthly of 
the men was $112.04, and of the 
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women $76.06, making a _ general 
average of $80.54. 

The number of schoolhouses in 
1906-’07 was 3,868, and the value of 
all school property totaled $36,- 
680,310. Both these items are larger 
now. 

In addition, 37,226 pupils were en- 
rolled in the private schools of the 
state, making a total public and 
private school enrollment of 372,871 
out of the total school population of 
382,451. 

The year’s total school revenue 
(excluding balances on hand and 
proceeds of bond sale) was $10,913,- 
730, derived from:— 


PMs CM SEs cccckse. $6,020,156 
Oo wins so 4,300,379 
From other sources........ 539,195 

EL, |: «52's Diag Sane otin whine $10,913,730 


Besides the income from $5,314,050 
permanent school funds. 

The total school expenditure for 
the year, exclusive of payments on 
bonds, was $12,218,705, of which 
large sum $7,422,575 went, and prop- 
erly so, to pay teachers’ and superin- 
tendefts’ salaries. 

California’s expenditure of more 
than a million dollars a month 
($49.29 per pupil per year) is really 
California’s best investment. 


SEER ok ok 
Cest of Ill Health. 


The government has recently pub- 
lished a report on “National 
Vitality,” made by Professor Irving 
Fisher, a member of the faculty of 
Yale University. After ten years of 
research, Professor Fisher finds that, 
out of a population of 85,000,000, 
about 3,000,000 are on the sick list at 
the same time. He calculates that 
tuberculosis alone is responsible for 
the continual illness of 500,000 per- 
sons, that typhoid fever costs the 
country $350,000,000 annually, and 
malaria $100,000,000 more. In a gen- 
eral way, fifty per cent. of the ill- 
health tax would nearly wipe out the 
national debt, dig a new isthmian 
canal, or give the country the most 
powerful navy in the world. 

Professor Fisher takes a_ thor- 
oughly practical view of this subject. 
He believes that tuberculosis can be 
wiped out within one generation, that 
typhoid can be prevented. and that 
malaria is wholly preventable. He 
believes that nearly all these 3,000,000 
people are needlessly ill, and that all 
this illness can be checked by the 
scientific methods of hygiene and 
sanitation, which would add greatly 
to the financial prosperity of the na- 
tion. National good health would 
mean national wealth. 

Unquestionably this ill-health tax 
ofa billion and a half of dollars annu- 
ally is a burden, and in some senses 
a disgrace to the nation, but if it 
were removed, and state and national 
government should enforce the laws 
of health and make us all well, what 
would become of the doctors, and 
druggists, and undertakers, and 
nurses, and hospitals? It is claimed 
that various mental and moral agen- 
cies of healing have already made sad 
inroads into the business of the 
physician and drug store. What can 
save them if the sanitary laws are 
so vigorously enforced that sickness 
will no longer exist? And is no con- 
sideration to be paid that large class 


of invalids who enjoy ill health?~— 


Chicago Tribune Editorial. 
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BOSTON THEATRES, 


KEITH’S. 

Of all the types drawn by George 
Ade, none has hit the popular faricy 
better than his manicure, with the 
mayor of a Western town ag the 
other character. The mayor’s son 
while at college fell in love with the 
village manicure, and when he re- 
turned home, the woman followed 
him and tried to extort money from 
the father. It is called “The Maid 
and the Manicure,” and will be pre- 
sented at Keith’s next week. This 
week will also be the last of the 
Fadettes, when Mrs. Nichols and her 
forty women players will give a fare- 
well program made of request num- 
bers. Kid Gabriel in his wonderful 
poses, reproductions of the famous 
Remington paintings of life on the 
cow ranch; the four Rianos, acro- 
bats; Smith and Campbell, hamor- 
ists; Arthur Rigby, blackface come- 
dian; and the four dancing bugs are 
the other numbers. 


—— -0-@ +0 @-0-@ -e- 
MAGAZINES. 


—If, month after month, little com- 
ment is made upon the choice quality 
of the many illustrations in &t. 
Nicholas, it is because habitual 
readers of the magazine have grown 
used to their uniformly high stand- 
ard and their educational and artis- 
tic value. But each month is a 
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of them singly, and for almostall possible combinations of there. We have teachers who 
underscore them and say something about teach them, but when we are called upon to 
recommend, of our own knowledge, a teacherin any one of these departments, it is often 
difficult to convince ourselves the candidate is really proficient. ere are dabblers in 
every subject, but what we want to find and to keep where we can get at thrm is the few 
real teachers, who not only know, but can make others know; who are interested not onl 
in the subject-matter but in the minds of their pape who do not do all the talking ana 
performing themselves, but who make their pup talk and perform; who have in mind 
not an exhibition at the end of the term, but a solidly grounded love for the work that 
shall be a motive power in their pupils as long as they live. Are such specialists plentiful ? 
We don’t find them so. And yet we know there are such and that, if they would register 
with us, we could do well both by them and by the schools that apply us. Are you 
such a teacher? Then write to us without delay, 
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The best positions in Colleges, State Normal Schools 
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THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Cc. J, ALBERT, Manager. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 





Becommends teachers te colleges, public and private schoels, 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


FISHER :- AGENCY 








treasure house of fine pictures—in| 
the September issue full-page repro-| 
ductions of Arthur J. Elsley’s paint-| 
ing, “Who Speaks First,” and) 
Arthur T. Merrick’s “Coming in on 
the Flood-tide”’; and reproductions of 
Paul Potter’s “Young Bull,” Gerard 
Ter Borch’s “Portrait of a Little 
Dutch Girl,” Adriaan Van Ostade’s 
“i<irmess,.” Jan Steen’s “A Menage- 
rie’ and ““The Feast of St. Nicholas,” 
and Franz Hal’s “The Jolly Man’— 
these last five illustrating Mr. Caf- 
fin’s interesting and valuable “The 
Story of Dutch Painting.” 


—Oliver Wendell Holmes’s views 
on eternal punishment had a more 
revolutionary sound in 1858 than 
they have in 1909; but the corre- 
spondence between himself and _ the} 
Rev. Henry Webster Parker, which | 
was provoked by the publication of| 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,” is as interesting, if not as 
startling, as it was half a century 
ago. The letters, published in Put- 
nam’s for September, are introduced 
by Major Emory §. Turner, who says 
that it is difficult to remember the 
missionary and educational effect of 
the “Autocrat” papers, in the various 
fields of religion, manners, and 
habits, over which they ranged. Dr. 
Holmes was a man of forty-nine 
when the Atlantic began to publish 
his articles, and Professor Parker 
was only thirty-six—which perhaps 
accounts for his temerity in assail- 
ing the older man. 
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Why shouldn’t women be able to 
vote intelligently if they had the suf- 
frage? Surely they would know 
enough to vote as the bosses tell 
them to, the way the men do.—Som- 
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ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN, 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 
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Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 
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Whenever 
A Typewriter 
Operator 

is wanted for a good paying position 


there’s generally a 


Remington 
back of it. 
Remington se Sait ‘Departments 


Located in every city, make no charge for 
assisting competent stenographers to se- 
cure positions. 
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“Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort, Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn. 

: For your protection the genuine is put up in non-re- 
fillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
ontop. Sold everywhere or by mail 25cents—Sample/ree. 
Guaranteed by the Gerhard Mennen’s Chemical Co., under 
the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Taleum Toilet Powder— 
It has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 

Mennen’s Horated Skin Soap potwe wrapper) ) No 

Soecially prepared for the nursery. . 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor f Samples 
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Catch Questions 


IN 


ARITHMETIC 


AND 


How to Solve Them 
By REV. A. D. CAPEL, M. A. 


A compilation of 620 questions in arith- 
metic arranged in fifty-six series. The 
object of this manual is to give the teacher 
a supply of questions for drill work. 
Answers to all questions are given at the 
bottom of each page. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 








JUKES—EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 
preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 
fluenced the passage of the most remarkable 
bill that ever passed any State Legislature— 
an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and 
imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


























